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I ue tale of Allied successes mounts apace. On 
he Eastern Front the fall of Kénigsberg, with 
powerful garrison of crack troops, has been 


internat, 

D. North lowed by the capture, after stiff fighting, of 

nent, rfenna. In the West, though the leading Allied 

d similar Molumns are now far from their rail-head sup- 
shortly (pues, the momentum of the advance has been, on 

ork. Re- @@he whole, maintained: Hanover has fallen, and 


x 8083. 


& educ- ee invading forces are on the outskirts of Magde- 
vce burg and Weimar. Farther south they are closing 


eadily, if more slowly,on Nuremberg and Stutt- 
art. With the bulk of the Luftwaffe immo- 
bilised by fuel shortage, the enemy’s land forces 


yanisation 


»  langs., 


IK,  s0c. 

Box 8100. Mn the West have largely lost cohesion; and, 
ofessional h th P ‘ «6 
musical, @eCUgH the number of relatively intact divisions 


thing. ill facing the Russians between Stettin and 
pilesia may be considerable, a final offensive by 
arshals Zhukov and Koniev should rapidly lead 


an Allied junction round Berlin. 


us ; moler 


gin. ; = 
new, best 
2, as new, 


focussing a et, as the curtains fall in the Wehrmacht, Nazi 
nes plans for a “five minutes past twelve” resistance 
— fontinue to take shape on lines foreshadowed 
ee weeks ago in these columns. Bavaria and northern 
I subjects ly—scene of the latest Allied offensive—are 
‘Go at bbornly defended; “werewolf” troops are 


s (edited 
Massage ; 
Virginals 


being organised on serious, para-military lines; 
orces are being grouped for a sacrificial stand 
Emden, Bremen, Hamburg and Kiel; above 


pewriter ; : s 
oe |, Holland is garrisoned by 100,000 soldiers, 
Fin good fened by desperate Dutch S.S. units, under 


itders to deny Rotterdam and Amsterdam to the 


he ode Mmillies at all costs, even if every sea-dyke has to 


_ Readers 
ade tan % breached. Should the Netherlands be given 


ver to protracted amphibious warfare, the fate 
if the Dutch population will be too terrible to 
ontemplate. If enough German soldiers are still 


d. a word 





Deverell, 


Watford. Nilling to die in furtherance of Hitler’s Gétter- 
- — “ammerung conception of defeat, it may be too 


ate now to save Holland from catastrophe. But 


— tre, we should have thought, is a real oppor- 
2691. (gnity for political warfare, circumscribed though 
‘typed by Hits operations may be by the “ unconditional sur- 
| Morgan fender” formula, It might surely be emphasised 
sien ae leaflet and radio that the destruction of the 
: ports at the mouths of the Rhine, Weser and Elbe 
— vill ultimately be paid for by the German people 


ut off, as they thus will be, from access to sea- 
borne supplies. Too little has yet been done by 


—<—_—$_—_——— 





Anglo-American propaganda to appeal to the 
German people to refuse to aid and abet their 
self-immolation in a romantic Wagnerian twilight, 
with the Fiihrer making his last stand in a 
Redoubt ringed by blazing cities. 

Hopes, however, that the Redoubt may at least 
be shorn of Bohemia are encouraged by the 
Russian capture of Vienna. If the Red Army can 
succeed in advancing up the Danube to Linz 
and Passau, it should link up with General Patch’s 
troops in the area of Regensburg. Czecho- 
slovakia may prove to be more fortunate than 
Holland. Meanwhile, military considerations 
apart, it is plain that the Russians have decided 
views on the political future of Austria “liberated ” 
by Marshal Tolbukhin’s exertions. So far as can 
be judged from the line taken by Pravda and 
Moscow radio, U.S.S.R. policy is to adhere to the 
letter of the Moscow Declaration in which all the 
Allies promised Austria “independence.” Resist- 
ance in Austria is being given credit for 
even more than its real military value, and 
Yugoslav claims to strips of. Austrian territory are 
being severely discouraged. “Independence,” 
however, is construed strictly in terms of sever- 
ance of all links, economic and cultural, with Ger- 
many; Austrian democrats who favoured union 
with the Weimar Republic are dubbed indis- 
criminately, and quite unfairly, “ Pan-Germans ”; 
and Moscow is already making it plain that, 
though Austria is recognised as being a pre- 
dominantly Catholic country (in which, incident- 
ally, Communism is handicapped by its identifica- 
tion in the past with unpopular pro-Semitism), 
no Ultramontane brand of Catholicism, looking 
to a federation of Catholic States under the 
Vatican’s zgis, will be tolerated. 

We have yet to learn whether Marshal Tol- 
bukhin will be instructed to form immediately a 
Provisional Austrian Government. The Russians 
are likely to insist on reviving the democratic 
Constitution abrogated in 1934, but, as Austria 
is to have a Tripartite Occupation, Washington 
and London will doubtless be consulted before 
an Austrian administration is formed. We wel- 
comhe the promptness with which the Russians 
have invited British and American correspondents 
to Vienna, and trust that they will speedily be 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF VIENNA 


followed by Missions charged with the task of 
collaborating whole-heartedly with the Russians 
in the settlement and reconstruction of Austria. 
Vienna, with its fine Socialist and anti-Fascist 
record, may yet have * big part to play as the cul- 
tural centre of South-East Europe or even (it may 
be) as the seat of a European Division of the World 
Council. Here, more readily than anywhere, can 
a pioneering start be made in the international 
integration of rail, river and power systems in 
the Danube valley. It is on progress in that 
direction that the future peace and prosperity of 
the Continent will depend when the guns are 
silent. Vienna will provide a crucial test of the 
ability and willingness of the Big Three to work 
practically in unigon. 


The Fall of Plastiras 


The Plastiras Cabinet had been tottering for 
several weeks, but its fall was due to an ancient 
indiscretion of its Premier. The General could 
not survive the publication of a letter, written in 
1941, in which he recounted his efforts to secure 
German mediation to bring the Graeco-Italian 
conflict to an end. His successor, Admiral Voul- 
garis, is the Royalist sailor who suppressed the 
revolt of the Greek Navy in Egyptian waters with 
British aid. His “non-political” Cabinet of eight 
men includes five professors, a banker and a 
second Admiral. It is said to be evenly balanced 
between four Royalists and four Republicans, but 
it is clear from the jubilation of the “ Populist” 
Right and the anger of the Left that few Greeks 
expect it to act impartially. Apart from the use 
of terrorist tactics and the purge in the Church 
and the universities that led to the dismissal of 
Professor Svolos and the two bishops who sup- 
ported E.A.M., the Right relies chiefly on the 
economic needs of Greece to bring back the 
King when a plebiscite is taken. Greece cannot 
recover from its ruins without generous foreign 
aid, and this (so runs the argument) the British 
will give only to a restored monarchy. We hope 
that Mr. Eden’s emphatic assurance in the House 
of Commons on March 28th that British relief 
would not be affected by the result of the plebis- 
cite or of the general elections has been widely 
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publicised in Greece. The protest of twelve lead- 
ing Greek democrats against the unrepresentative 
character of the new Cabinet suggests that the 
Greek Left may still be capable of cohesion. 


Argentina Joins the Squad 


After its compliance with the demands of the 
Pan-American Conference by a nominal declara- 
tion of war upon the Axis Powers, the 
ment of General Farrell has been taken back 
into favour by the Allies. This dictatorship will 
now be fully recognised, and the Ambassadors of 
Great Britain and the U.S.A. are returning to 
their posts. This cynical performance strips the 
war in the Western hemisphere of any id 
meaning. Argentina is now under a regime even 
more Fascist than that of Brazil, which has long 
enjoyed the good graces of the State Department. 
And there is this difference in the two Cases. 
Brazilian dictatorship is an ugly but deep rooted 
growth of long standing, whereas the Argentine 
had preserved some of the realities of the demo- 
cratic tradition, until Farrell and his colonels 
swept them away. Had the British and American 
Governments made less haste to recognise these 
usurpers, democracy stood a good chance of 
restoration. 


Next Step in India 


The hope that Lord Wayell’s sojourn in 
London will lead to the early release of the Con- 
gress prisoners is still bright. Indeed, after the 
return of the former Congress Ministers to office, 
first in the N.W. Frontier Province and now in 
Assam, it is absurd to delay, for both these pro- 
vincial governments have released their local poli- 
tical prisoners. On the other hand, the outlook 
in Bengal-is darker, for there the Governor, Mr. 
Casey, has gone back to bureaucratic rule. Mean- 
while, the Conciliation Committee, over which 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru presided, has published 
its findings. It begins by calling for the release 
of the prisoners and the restoration of provincial 
autonomy. Next it calls for a Royal Proclamation 
which should declare India “an independent 
State in no way inferior to any other Dominion,” 
even though the framing of its Constitution may 
be subject to some delay. This is a valuable sug- 
gestion, for it would be perhaps the best evidence 
we could give of our sincerity. The proposals 
for setting up an interirn regime by amending the 
Act of 1935 seem to us less happy. The simpler 
plan is to confer on the Viceroy’s Council, drawn 
as it would have to be from the leading parties, 
the status of a National Government “by con- 
vention.” The Sapru plan then goes on to out- 
line the Constitution of the future Federation, 
which may start with the provinces alone, leav- 
ing the States to adfiere later. In the constituent 
body which is to adopt it, Hindus and Muslims 
should each have §1 seats out of a total of 160. 
This proposal of parity is a big concession for 
Hindus to make: in return the Report suggests 
the abandonment of separate electorates—a most 
desirable reform, though it may be too early to 
propose it. The idea of Pakistan is flatly rejected. 
The comments of the Muslim press are as con- 
temptuous as it is possible to be, and Mr. Jinnah, 
in rejecting the Report, has even declared that 
“Tslam is in danger.” The Hindu Mahasabha is 
equally hostile. This attitude from the two ex- 
tremes was/to Be expected. It should not deter 
the British Government from taking promptly the 
first obvious steps towards a settlement. 


The Splinter Parties of the Left 


The Easter Conferences of the smaller parties 
of the Left threw little light on the problem of 
progressive unity at the forthcoming election. The 
Independent Labour Party agreed by a narrow 
majority to seek reaffiliation to the Labour Party, 
but attached conditions, amounting to a compre- 
hensive proclamation of continued independence, 
that leave little chance of its overtures being 
accepted unless the conditions are greatly modi- 


Sorte te hese ate x's teen a ee 
tion and selection of candidates, as if they were 
branches of Trade Unions, or are to receive fuller 
recognition of their local importance. Transport 
House is disposed to argue that the Co-opera- 
tives ought to be content to rank on an equality 
with any other local body: the Co-operatives 
retort that they represent more voters than all the 
Trade Unions put together, and that to accept 
the status of other affiliated bodies would mean 
being utterly submerged. It looks as if they are 
right; and the upshot will probably be another 
somewhat ambiguous arrangement which will 
give rise to friction in some areas, but will-work 
out tolerably well in most. 


To Build or to Postpone 


The new Education Act is a programme, not 
an accomplished fact. If the more cautious and 
reactionary Authorities are not galvanised into 
full activity by the pressure of public opinion, it 
will be another unfulfilled promise. ‘Take the 

uestion of school buildings. The Executive 
uncil of the County Councils Association has 
before it a report on this subject which suggests, 
among other things, the apparently indefinite 
postponement “of the building of such portions 
of the school as can be dispensed with,” includ- 
ing, fc: instance, assembly halls for rural schools 
and new classrooms for smaller classes. Build- 
ing is, of course, bound to present difficult prob- 
lems of priorities, but our job is to overcome 
them, where necessary by a free use of temporary 


structures, not to use them as excuses for inaction. - 


We welcome the Ministry’s sharp criticism of the 
C.C.A.’s attempt to procrastinate. 


The Water Bill 


There is a provision in the Water Bill now before 
Parliament which merits greater attention than 
has at present been given to it. By virtue of 
Clause 9(1)(d) and (2), the Minister of Health 
can compel one water undertaking to take over 
another. During the Committee stage, the Labour 
Party moved an amendment to prevent the Minis- 
ter from handing over a municipal undertaking 
to a company. This amendment was defeated 
by 20 votes to-14, the Minister defending the 
power he sought on the grounds that the White 
Paper did not abolish company undertakings. 
We recall that a similar provision in the Macgowan 
Report on retail distribution of electricity nullified 
the Report’s value. There is an overwhelming 
case for the complete municipalisation of water 
supply, and resentment at the _ retrogressive 
powers granted to the Minister will not be 
confined to socialists 


The Potters’ Plan 


The National Society of Pottery Workers has 
issued a report on “ Reconstruction in the Pottery 
Industry,” demanding a continuance of Govern- 
ment licensing in order to bring about the 
thorough technical reorganisation which the in- 
dustry needs. The average unit of production 


is small; and, though a few of the small firms are 
specialists turning out wares of high quality, in 
the great majority of cases the small unit is pro- 
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ducing goods of poor standard by methods whij 
are technically obsolete. The 


prodecsioi, aisl Boids thet the right way of ban 
about a higher standard of both quality a, 
ivity lies in a strict enforcement of ¢ 
actory Act of 1937, Government contro! , 
wages and prices, a new system of apprentic 
ship, and a ruthless scrapping of old factorig 
Over per above this, the Society urges pubj 
control of distribution through a system of by 
purchase under “utility” specifications, so 
to prevent a slipping batk to “the 
uneconomic medley of designs.” It argues th 
“the mass production of standardised ware, 
quality and better design than the preg 
utility goods, would provide a sound basis for ef 
ciency in the industry.” Public ownership, thou 
regarded as “the ultimate solution,” is ruled , 
as impracticable for the time being; and Sty 
control is put forward as an interim alternatiy 
A number of Trade Unions in the smaller | 
dustries appear to be forming plans not unlj 
this for pottery. The manufacturers, no douh 
feel differently. In the pottery industry they q 
intensely individualistic and for the most p 
quite unconvinced of the need for fundameny 
reorganisation. But pottery is one of the thin 
Great Britain must “export to live”; and witho 
a technical revolution the industry stands a po 
chance in the world market. 


a 
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A Check to the Vanda!s 


Bodmin Moor has been saved; but the amen 
ties of the Tummel and the Garry are still 
danger from the Scottish Hydro-Electric Boan 
The two committees which were appointed und 
the Hydro-Electric Development Act to examin 
the Board’s project from the standpiont of amen 
ties and of fisheri¢s respectively have both x 
ported against it; but the Board announces th 
it does not propose to accept their recommend: 
tions. This means that a public enquiry will b 
held in accordance with the Act. It is diffi 
to believe that the project will be allowed to g 
on in face of the strong line taken by the Amenit 
Committee. The Board’s plans, it is pointed o 
would involve flooding the Tummel Valley almo 
to the top of the Falls and destroying a numb 
of walks and beauty spots which are easily acce 
sible to tourists and highly valued. The Fisherié 

ittee points out that the salmon spawnit 
grounds on the upper Garry would be destroye( 
and the Amenity Committee that the Falls ¢ 
Bru: would disappear. Tourism will be so im 
portant an industry in post-war Britain, both fd 
the British and for foreign visitors who will bri 
much-needed exchange, that even on commerci 
grounds there can be no good: case for these col 
templated acts of vandalism. 





PARLIAMENT : Fresh for the Fray 


Wednesday afternoon 


Menaers returned full of beans and party gusl 


from the electoral controversies and manceuvres 4 
the Recess. There was a distinctly more partis 
note than usial in the cheers and counter-cheers 

question-time on Tuesday, and the slightest hint 

aside by the Prime Minister was greeted with kno 
ing laughter. In the evening, however, Conserv 
tives and Socialists united to harry the Secretary 
State for Air—perhaps the more gladly because 

is a Liberal—on the question of Transport Co 
mand crashes. Frank Bowles brought off a notab 
coup by successfully moving the adjournment of th 
House in order to discuss these; the Speaker b 
accepted such a motion only two or three times 

living Parliamentary memory. Hugh Molson spo 
admirably, and less ponderously than usual. Bo 
Morrison convulsed the House with his account ¢ 
himself as an Innocent Abroad, suffering the fre 

and hazards of air travel. Sinclair’s reply % 
notably flabby; he did not agree to the Select Com 
mittee that had been demanded; but he did reitera 
emphatically that important passengers were no! | 
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ods wh; allowed to bring pressure on pilots to fly against _ 
ds whig better judgment. 

sions Maen Gat dikeens on. dotedbdemnagh eapeie 
y of bringes Stucezed in ‘before this. Key made a strong 


case: too “gay and rosy” a picture had 
n painted of the work actually done. 

"At question-time, the Prime Minister refused in- 
xibly to reconsxter the question of a gratuity for 
W.LA. “One iaust be very careful,” he said, 
in a Parliament which is in its closing phase, not 


wality aspect 
ent of 4 
control 
iPPrentic 
| factorie 
zes pudy 
m of b 


ns, so 

“< the 0 

_ MF on half a year the draft Constitution which the 
ware 


foited Nations will consider at San Francisco has 


he pre n under the world’s scrutiny. It has been 
SIS Lor ef tig sly judged from several diverse standpoints. 
ie veryone has asked whether it will deliver us 
} Tuied g 


om the haunting fear of another world-war. 
onservative Americans are anxious lest it should 
emand from them too large a surrender of their 
wereignty. The smaller States are concerned lest 
should stereotype as a formal right the pre- 
minence which in fact the Great Powers possess. 


and St 
alternatiy 
smaller j 
not unlj 
no dou} 


ry they afihers would frame the testing question in rather - 

MOSt paRider terms. After six years of total war, in what 

ns egree does it promise to substitute the rule of 
e thin 


wand the sway of disinterested opinion for 
hat of the big battalions? Finally—a test we 
ould stress—does it promise to organise man- 
d and its resources effectively for mutual aid 
nd the positive ends of welfare in the economic 
\d? If it will do that, its political imperfections 
hay turn out to be less serious than they seem on 
first scrutiny. An organisation that confers 


nd witho 
nds a po 


the amen 


are stll Mi bstantial economic benefits on its members will 
tric Boatfiime to command their loyalty and will develop 
_s und#™, them all an international outlook and a sense 
O exa 


mutual interdependence. If the common man 
as good reason to believe that his daily bread 
nd his hopes of full employment depend in large 
neasure upon it, it will draw from this positive 
ervice a prestige that will enable it to ensure 
eace in the hour of crisis. 

The doubts about the new Organisation centre 
n the privileges which the Great Powers have 
served to themselves. Any one of them has the 
ight to veto any joint action, whether by eco- 
omic or military sanctions, for the enforcement 
f peace: it can also veto any change in the Con- 


t of amen 
e both 
yunces thi 
[ommend 
liry will b 

is diffi 
owed tog 
ne Amenit 
yointed o 
illey almo 
5; a numo 


asily acce@Mtution. This means, as everyone perceives, that 

re Fisheri@.. Organisation cannot coerce a Great Power 

1 spawnllient on aggressive conduct. But it means even 

> destroyeiore than this. A Great Power can use its veto 

my ) frustrate disciplinary measures in any emer- 
N 4H) 


ency whatever. It may, for example, protect one 


n, st {G: its satellites who threatens an unoffending 
> wil ighbour. This is a crude way of stating the 
ance of hse. Such instances will be rare, and if they 


hould be obvious and flagrant, they would break 
he Organisation. What is likely to happen is 
omething rather more subtle and elusive. A 
mall Power subjected to undue pressure or un- 
elcome penetration by a Great Power will hesi- 
pte to appeal for redress to the Security Council, 
hecause it knows that in the last resort the Coun- 


ae Fray 
afternoon 


party SUS could not. shelter it by threatening the Great 
anceuvres Power with sanctions. It is true that the new 
ore parli)roanisation has “teeth,” but it can use them 
er-cheers 


y against an isolated small Power or a dis- 


itest hint Timed ex-enemy. The consequence is easy to 


with knoWiioresee, Every small Power will have to shelter 

, Conscliinder the wings of one of the giants, to whose 

—. Wlicy of its own will have to conform. It will be 
ecause 


ortunate if it manages to preserve some vestige 


sport ComMB: autonomy in its internal affairs. 

ff a nota This defect is irremediable, given the present 
ment of “isribution of force in the world and the 
Speaker 


usal of the Great Powers to yield a vestige 
f sovereignty. The former balance of power, 
uch as it was, will be upset by the elimina- 


ree times 
lolson spo 


usual. Bion as Great Powers of Germany and Japan. 
} account TPresident Wilson realised that the old-world 
“ -, "7 oblem of the ‘balance of power would 


merge in a new form in the League of Nations. 
t was on that ground that he proposed after 
e last war a great increase in America’s naval 


Select Com 
did reitera 
were not 


fo embark on a competition for winning popu- 
larity, for any party, without due regard to the 
public and financial consequences.” 

The “Members for Poland” were present in force 
on Wednesday. When one of them showed anxiety 
for the welfare of the Polish Prime Minister’s wife, 
now released by the Soviet authorities but still 
allegedly required to report to the police daily, 

Hopkinson interjected, “Are any other Prime 
Ministers’ wives in danger?” POoNTIFEX MINOR 


SECURITY AND WELFARE 


strength. He foresaw that the League could apply 
sanctions in case of need to a Great Power only 
if it could always command an overwhelming 
superiority of guns and tonnage against any single 
navy. Even so, as he also foresaw, it would be 
necessary to forbid alliances between members. 
Neither of these conditions can be fulfilled to- 
day. There is no such balance as he prescribed 
and there are alliances. Nothing would now serve 
to arm the Security Council with irresistible 
authority, save a remedy so radical that it lies at 
present out of reach. This is, of course, that we 
should create a true International Force, re- 
cruited, armed, paid and commanded by the 
United Nations, as an organic unit. It would 
follow in logic that each member should then re- 
tain only such lightly armed forces as it may need 
for the preservation of internal order. The only 
rational solution of the problem of military power 
is that it should be owned and wielded by a uni- 
versal international organisation, and by it alone. 
To this mankind will have to come, if we mean to 
make an end of war. A practical step would be 
the creation of an organically international air 
arm. Mr. Churchill used to favour this idea and 
so did the Labour Party—while the French have 
always advocated this and even more. Combined 
with some scaling down of national armaments, 
it would carry us a long way towards our goal. 

Since the Security Council will be unable in 
the cases that matter most to use coercion, it fol- 
lows that we must rely mainly on its moral pres- 
tige, or on that of the Assembly. There are 
clauses in the Dumbarton Oaks draft, which 
might with advantage be more explicit, providing 
for the reference of all disputes to some form of 
third-party judgment. Paper charters are not 
enough. A weak state may fear to use its right 
of appeal to the Council. The Council itself may 
deny justice by delaying it. The overbearing 
Great Power may create an accomplished fact 
before the Council has even placed the question 
on its agenda. Finally, when the case is con- 
sidered, how far will the votes of the Great 
Powers (not to mention their satellites) be cast 
impartially on the merits of the case? Foreign 
Offices are not trained to think judicially: their 
art is to bargain on the principle of do ut des. A 
Foreign Secretary is chosen and paid to act as 
the watchdog of a Great Power’s imperial in- 
terests. He will not suddenly acquire an inter- 
national mind when his plane lands him at the 
Council’s headquarters. He aims sincerely at a 
good relationship with the other Great Powers: 
the easiest way to secure it may be to recognise 
their supremacy within their spheres of interest 
in return for a like favour. While that system 
prevails, we cannot expect even-handed justice 
from the Security Council. Its proper sphere 
is executive action, since the main burden of any 
measures it agrees to take will fall on the armed 
forces of the Big Three. 

If we hope to restore the rule of law and 
the influence of disinterested opinion, ought we not 
to create, side by side with this Executive Coun- 
cil, a standing deliberative and consultative coun- 
cil, which should report to it both on the state 
of the world and on the merits of particular dis- 
putes? If the findings and recommendations of 
this Consultative Council were published, as of 
right, they would focus world-opinion in a way 
that even a Great Power would find it difficult to 
disregard. The Dutch are repeating to-day a sug- 
gestion which the Swiss made in the early days 


235 
of the League. It is that the Assembly should 
elect a standing Council for this purpose on the 
basis of individual merit. It should net represent 
Governments as such. It should consist of men 
whose known integrity and international outlook 
have won trust for them beyond the frontiers of 
their homeland. This concession the Big Three 
might be induced to make, if the progressives of 
their own countries joined the smaller States in 
demanding it. 

There are other ways in which the Assembly 
might be Boog) thened. Its function is to repre- 
sent opinion, whereas the Security Council stands 
for power. The hope of any substantial advance 
in international life depends on getting away from 
the idea of the national sovereign State conceived 
as a monolithic block, which moves as a solid unit, 
because its main function is to wield military 
power. Starting with that conception it was 
logical that each national delegation should vote 
as a single whole. Is it Utopian to suggest that 
delegations should be elected on a proportional 
basis by each national Parliament and that their 
members should vote as individuals? This would 
further the organisation of opinion across fron- 
tiers. The Assembly would no longer be divided 
into exclusive national units, linked at the best by 
military alliances: it would sort itself out into 
groups and parties based on a common ideology. 
It follows that the number of seats allotted to each 
delegation should bear some rough relation to 
population and resources taken together. The 
fiction of the equality of sovereign States has had 
its day. 

These questions of political machinery have 
their importance, but they are trifles in compari- 


‘son with the main business of giving reality to 


the Social and’ Economic Council. Only if it 
works can the whole Organisation come alive. The 
Draft Constitution proposes that this Council of 
eighteen States shall co-ordinate the work of all 
the specialised institutions grouped round the 
World-Organisation—the Bank, the I.L.O., the 
Food Office, the Air Control and others still to 
be created. In this case also we would suggest 
that an elected Council of trusted individuals 
would be more satisfactory than any representa- 
tion of States as such. Whether it means much 
or little will depend on whether it adopts some 
clearly defined objectives and pursues them boldly 
and with consistency. First among these we 
would place full employment. Hardly second to it 
comes the duty of raising the standards of life 
of the depressed agricultural peoples throughout 
the world up to the level of the advanced indus- 
trial populations. These two ends are in fact 
complementary, for every step we take to equip 
China and India, Poland and Nigeria, means work 
and prosperity for Detroit and Coventry. 

A full use of the Bank to guide the flow of 
investment into channels that serve these ends 
would give the Council the means of realising a 
world-wide economic plan. Regional organisation 
is favoured in the Draft for purposes of security. 
It is even more obviously necessary to promote it 
in the economic field. We doubt the wisdom of 
creating any regional political organisation for 
Europe, since it could not be all-inclusive. We 
dread a dissection of the Continent into Western 
and Russian zones. But a grouping of Europe, 
East and West together, is possible for economic 
purposes and will entail no political dangers. 
Under the World Council it should work for the 
same ends, and should include in its scope such 
matters as the control of railways, air services, 
electricity and investment, on a continental scale. 
Dangerous German industries might well be 
placed under it. The best way to set it going 
would be to improvise an authority at once to 
deal with the urgent problems of this coming 
winter. Famine will have to be fought, and then 
in the enemy countries no less than the liberated 
lands, shelters must be erected to house the 
workers whose labour will have to rebuild what 
war has destroyed. An organisation that began by 
reconstructing the ruins would win for itself a 
loyalty more potent to further security than any 
fear of coercion. 
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WHAT NEXT IN JAPAN? 


I+ must have been obvious to the Japanese 
Government for some time that, from the Russian 
point of view, the Neutrality Pact had outlived its 
usefulness and the moment for a readjustment of 
Russian Far Eastern policy was fast approaching. 
Yet the denunciation of the pact was the last 
straw, and the Koiso Government resigned almost 
within the hour of the official announcement. It 
is unlikely that even a stronger Cabinet than 
Koiso’s could have survived this rude blow, and 
Koiso’s days were strictly numbered in any case. 
Incessant bombing and the threat of imminent in- 
vasion of the Japanese homeland would have 
driven it. out of e before very long. 

The Koiso Government, which took office 
when no more reshuffling could save the Tojo 
administration, was probably the most incom- 
petent and helpless Japan has ever had. During 
the nine months of its life, from July 21st, 1944, to 
April 5th, 1945, it was not able to score a single 
point of even fleeting value. It is true that 
it inherited a formidable task, but it showed 
singular ineptitude in its attempts to tackle it. 

Although Koiso had taken care to surround 
himself with experienced career bureaucrats and 
big business representatives to give his Cabinet a 
broader political basis, he merely repeated all 
Tojo’s familiar measures. Each military setback 
was followed by the creation of a new “ advisory ” 
body, and each of these was hailed as the decisive 
measure to bring “certain victory.” Koiso organ- 
ised an average of one major Board a month, and 
the “ definite ” four-point programme for mobilis- 
ing Japan’s total national energies which his 
Cabinet adopted in July when it first came into 
office was succeeded in January by a five-point 
programme of “emergency” measures on the 
same old formula. On August §th, after the land- 
ing on Guam, Koiso set up his 
council for the direction of the war.” Little has 
been heard of it since. On November 29th the 
first Super-Fortress attack on Tokio gave Japan a 
grand overall Production Board called the “ major 
policy promotion council,” which was to co- 
ordinate the activities of all the other Boards and 
councils and “expedite production and eliminate 
bottlenecks.” On March 16th Koiso secured for 
himself special powers to take part in all meet- 
ings of the Japanese High Command and chiefs 
of staff, and the following day he formed a 
“Supreme Council of War Directives” to unify 
Japanese air, sea and land strategy. By this time 
the enemy was virtual master of the Philippines, 
had captured Iwojima; established a firm foothold 
in the Ryukyu archipelago and was subjecting the 
Japanese homeland to almost uninterrupted, 
merciless bombing. A point had been reached 
where the Government admitted openly that a 
physical invasion by the enemy of Formosa or 
the Japanese mainland, or both, had become not 
only a possibility but a probability. 

Koiso tried to pull things together. A drastic 
reshuffle of Japanese generals, affecting almost all 
commands throughout Japan and Korea, was an- 
nounced a fortnight ago, showing “the resolute 
determination of the army to transform the 
Japanese homeland into a battlefield.” An all- 
out mobilisation Act, involving all Japanese males 
between the ages of 12 and 60 and all women 
from 12 to 40, came into force on March 1oth. A 
week later practically the entire educational 
system was suspended, with the closing of all 
classes in Japanese schools, colleges and univer- 
sities for one year in order to “ mobilise students 
for national defence and war production.” An 
attempt was made, simultaneously, to overhaul 
the country’s civil defence which had not stood up 
to the Super-Fortresses, and on March 15th the 
total evacuation of Japan’s five largest cities— 
Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya, Yokohama and Kobe— 
was ordered. At the end of February all public 
and private construction enterprises—builders, 
engineers and technicians—were organised in a 
Government-controlled compulsory “War Con- 
struction Corporation, modelled on the Nazi 
Todt Organisation, with the main task, it seems, 


“supreme war | 


Stet of feria: tel Fines Gena oti dears 
back to last August when the Government 
charged the Imperial Army Reserve Association 
under General Inouye with the task of mobilising 
all its reservists, recruiting additional “volun- 


announced that this force would be 
called upon to make good the losses in the Army 
and Navy, which means in practice that Japan is 
calling up the age groups over 40, since 
military service is compulsory for all men be- 
tween 17 and 40. 

This is where Japan’s most rabid Fascist, 
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ance Association (the Japanese monopoly party) 
and the Association’s vice-president, he had, to- 
gether with the “ League of Patriotic Comrades,” 
set up special Assault Detachments, ostensibly 
to defend Japan in case of invasion, but equally 
useful in a Radicalist coup d’état. These storm- 
troop formations, the counterpart to Hitler’s S.A., 
were private guards of dissatisfied militarists and 
politicians drawing their main support, para- 
doxically, from the I.R.A.A., which was sup- 
posed to represent the platform on which rested 
the Government’s authority. Koiso solved this 
tangle by his one bold stroke as Premier. He 
forced Hashimoto to resign the vice-presidency 
of the L.R.A.A., dissolved the party and replaced 
it by a new totalitarian organisation, the Dai 
Nippon Seijikai (Great Japan Political Associa- 
tion), which was inaugurated on March 3oth, 1945. 
Admiral Kobayashi and Col. Hashimoto, presi- 
dent and vice-president of the old party, left the 
political scene, and Hashimoto’s Stormtroopers 
now have to merge themselves in the new civilian 
Special Attack Corps, which is + of the Japan- 
ese Volkssturm, and controlled directly by the 
War Minister. The new party, allegedly more 
broadly based, has been given 72-year-old 
General Minami as its president. 

Admiral Suzuki’s new Cabinet, however, differs 
from its predecessor in that it has no colour at 
all. The Premier is 77 years old, and has been 
dragged from retirement. The composition of 
his team suggests that most of the better-known 
political and military leaders declined to associate 
themselves with the last act of the Japanese spec- 
tacle which is about to begin. Shrewd Foreign 
Minister Shigemitsu has gone, and in his place 
appears, rather significantly, Shigenori Togo, 
who was Tojo’s Foreign Minister at the time of 
Pearl Harbour and who, “oo Ambassador 
to Moscow, prepared the Neutrality Pact which 
has now been denounced. His appointment does 
not suggest that Suzuki’s Cabinet envisages sur- 
render or peace negotiations. The key post of 
Minister of Munitions (Japan’s chief bottleneck) 
goes to Toyoda, a discarded Foreign Minister, 
and the equally important Home Ministry to 
Genki Abe, a former Police Prefect_of Tokyo. It 
is a makeshift Cabinet of colourless nonentities in 
which the only prominent member is Navy 
Minister Admiral Yonai who, after the recent 
naval disaster, will command hardly more respect 
or authority than the rest of his colleagues. More 
important are the Service appointments. A com- 
plete reshuffle has brought in Field-Marshals 
Sugiyama and Hata as joint Chiefs of the Army 
General Staff, and they, together with Terauchi, 
Kawabe, Okamura, Diohara, and the rest of the 
new commanders, are certainly uncompromising 
“last-ditchers.” The old Manchuria gang is still 
firmly in the saddle without assuming direct 
responsibility for the Government, and, as long 
as they are, this or any other Government must 
ride with them. 
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A- LONDON DIARY 
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issues, in a word, are the control of finance 
{the structure of industry. 


eople * * x 
The news have very properly been print- 
in their horror detailed reports and photo- 


phs from German camps which have fallen 
0 o Allies’ hands. These atrocities are not 
to those of us who were trying to make 
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* * * 


In the Rhineland the population was dazed and 
ll-shocked. But in the undamaged regions 
ny farmers and small townsmen show not 
rely relief but, on the evidence of more than 
correspondent, active friendliness. The 
emy for many of them is the S.S. and the Party 
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cogs “worst elements ” in the occupying army and 
abour leadgmoourages the difficult job of discovering who are 
< discusteqle Tight people and who are the wrong. The 
ationalisat//ePYing armies cannot avoid setting up German 
ocates. tal authorities whose prime task will be to cope 


th the problem of food and shelter for millions 
homeless Germans—to say nothing of the 
1 more pressing problem of the millions of 
displaced persons” of all nationalities, now 
g their way home, forced to live like 
ts on the country. 

* * * 
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social reforms. He also estimates 
Poland, without the territory east of the 
Curzon Line and without the millions of Jews 
and others who have been killed by the Nazis, 
may have a population after the war of 18,000,000 . 
instead of 35,000,000. Even if we assume a 
substantial transference of the Polish minarity 
from Eastern Poland to East Prussia, this still 
leaves Poland with a shortage of man-power and 
raises the question whether there can be any 
sense or justification in the proposal that Pomer- 
ania and Brandenburg should be taken over by 
Poland. If the Germans leave these areas, they 
are in danger of becoming deserts. 


* a * 


The London Cypriots have issued this week 
a story of action by the British police in Cyprus 
so shocking that it should be probed by question 
and answer in the House. On March 25th, 
according to this account, a crowd of about two 
hundred people, carrying Greek flags was peace- 
fully leaving church at the little village of Lef- 
konico, after celebrating the anniversary of Greek 
independence, when the police opened fire on 


and other 


ott 


‘them at point-blank range. A boy, it is said, was 


killed and twelve persons wounded. Is it true 
that the display of the Greek flag—the flag of a 
very gallant Ally—is in itself an offence ? 


* * * 


Switzerland, writes a correspondent, is like an 
Oppenheim novel. ‘‘ Spies and false passports 
abound : £100 Bank of England notes are offered 
for the equivalent of £25. They were probably 
picked up by the S.S. in occupied Europe: 
‘Don’t. be afraid,’ you are told, ‘they are 
complete with a Bank rubber stamp’ (forged, 
undoubtedly). My neighbour in the Schweizerhof 
is reading the Vdolkischer Beobachter. He is 
probably from the British press department. 
And on the other side of the café a colleague from 
the German Pressestelle is enjoying the London 
Times. I am satisfied to indulge in the week-end 
Neue Ziircher Zeitung, which lavishly offers you 
some 30 pages in a single issue. 

In the Bernerhof the trade delegations from 
England, the U.S.A. and France are wrestling 
with almost insuperable difficulties. ‘ How can 
we completely stop the Gotthard through traffic,’ 
the Swiss ask. ‘We have an agreement with 
Germany.’ But stop it they will, or the food 
which they have piled up in French and Portu- 
guese ports cannot come through. And the Swiss 
are tightening their belts. Germany has stopped 
sending coal, and gas is now rationed to one hour 
per day. Hot baths are often communal under- 
takings. Almost everything is rationed. I saw 
little Swiss chocolate and never an egg. And for 
my modest cup of coffee I had to surrender half 
a meal coupon. But watches! Gubelin, in 
Lucerne, has more watches in stock than all the 
shops in the West End of London.” 

* * * 


My correspondent adds an encouraging account 
of the Swiss attitude to refugees, military, political 
and racial, of whom, he says, there are about 
100,000 sheltering in Switzerland. Of the 120,000 
tourist beds normally available more than 100,000 
are occupied by guests from Hitler’s new Europe. 

‘I visited,” he writes, ‘“‘the camps where 
refugees who have recently arrived from Bergen- 
belsen and Terezin are housed. Many are still 
dazed at this brave new world. To look down on 
Montreux, after torture and starvation, is a 
dream. At first, I was told, parents refused to 
allow the doctors to handle their children. In 
Germany the children were taken to gas-chambers, 
in Switzerland a new life begins for them— 
wohin? Von Steiger, the able and amiable 
president of the Confederation, told me that the 
gates of Switzerland would be opened to all men 
of good will, and to any refugees who can still 
escape. 

* * *x 


Dean Inge is quite right in saying that most 
Germans did not want this war. But the 
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naiveté of this statement in the Evening Standard 
article of April 10 is almost incredible. 

I do not~-think that the mass of the German 
people wanted this war, though they did welcome 
the war of 1914. I judge from what I have heard 
from several trustworthy people, especially from 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain. 


CRITIC 


GENTLEMAN’S AGREEMENT 


The end of the Coalition will be reached by a 
gentleman’s agreement.—News Chronicle, April 11th. 


When week-end Party passions rage 
And major Ministers engage 
In mutual detraction, 
In foreign States it is presumed 
The British Coalition’s doomed 
Beneath the blows of faction. 


But straight away the rot is stayed, 

A gentleman’s agreement’s made, 
And Party outbursts slacken; 

A self-imposed, collective curb 

Gags Clem and Ernie, Hugh and Herb— 
That also goes for Bracken. 


Resounding charge and countercharge 
Are never meant as sabotage 
By Socialist or Tory— 
The gentleman’s agreement is 
A voluntary armistice, 
Great Britain’s crowning glory. 


But such accommodations are 
A purely British formula, 

And we need no reminding 
Agreements between foreign gents 
For coalition governments 

Are not considered binding. 


How sadly it would fare with us 
Were Bevin Bevinopoulous, 
Or Bracken Brackenievsky; 
And how could we avoid shipwreck 
If Churchill were Churchillajczyk, 
Or Attlee, Attliezewski? 
SAGITTARIUS 


THIS ENGLAND 


A §/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to S. D. Bailey. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


Social Crusade Special Open-Air Services in 
the parks and recreation grounds of Leeds during 
the summer of 1945, at which D. B. Foster hopes 
to speak on the big issues before the world. .. . 
Should the war in Germany and Japan come to 
an end during the above period, the last 10 minutes 
of each meeting afterwards will be devoted to 
explaining the supreme evil of smoking.—No‘ice 
in Social Crusader. 


Live representatives wanted by old-established 
firm of insecticide manufacturers.—Advt. in The 
Scotsman. 


In 1872 Lord Duffer.n became Governor-General 
of Canada, which began one of the most brilliant 
careers of any public servant of the Crown of his 
generation. He sowed the seeds of Imperialism 
which led to an abundant harvest in the South 
African War and the Great War of 1914.—Belfast 
Telegraph 


Asking why a girl worker had been taken away 
after being released to him from the shoe trade, Mr. 
R. J. F. Rawlinson, a Northampton laundry manager, 
was told by the Regional Director of Laundry 
Services that “‘ the answer can be found in the last 
part of verse 21 in the first chapter of the Book of 
Job.” It reads: ‘‘ The Lord giveth and the Lord 
taketh away.”-—Evening News. 
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MOTHERWELL 


Grven little notice in the English press—or dis- 
missed as a freak contest—the Motherwell by- 
election might well serve as a of contem- 
porary Scotland. Motherwell, the wars, 
shared to the full the long depression on the 
Clyde; even to-day the lend of unemployment in 
the town is among the highest in Britain. Over- 
crowding, seven times as bad in Scotland as in 
England, has left its legacy of four thousand 
homes in Motherwell and Wishaw which have 
‘too few rooms for too many people. And, among 

the steelworkers and miners who form the © bulk 
of the working population, there is typical scepti- 
cism about the ability of any political party to 
prevent a relapse into the scourges of the past— 
and worse. When the war ends, they ask, who 
will want our steel; our coal, brought up from 
an inefficient and declining field; and, for that 
matter, who will want the Clyde ships in three 
or four years’ time? After the war, people will 
want cars, radios, refrigerators and plastic pro- 
ducts. And where are the: new factories that 
can produce these? In England. 

Here, I thought, as I walked up the long main 
street of Motherwell, is fertile soil for a National- 
ist campaign. A week or two before polling day, 
public resentment against the cavalier treatment 
of Scottish affairs in Parliament, which has been 
growing steadily all through the war, reached a 
climax over the proposal to relegate Prestwick 
Airport to a secondary position and the Govern- 
ment’s refusal to entertain the project for a road 
bridge over the Forth. Neither of these two 
issues directly affects Motherwell, but throughout 
Scotland they have served as a focus for an under- 
current of bitterness and suspicion that, having 
done its share to win the war, Scotland is once 


more destined to become a forgotten and im-- 


poverished neighbour of England. A _ recent 
public opinion poll estimated that more than half 
the adult Scottish population desired some form 
of Self-Government. In Motherwell, too, pre- 
sumably, there were men of all parties who 
realised that the Scottish Office had become an 
administrative bottleneck; who, like the county 
councillor with whom I had talked on the train, 
believed that the different traditions and structure 
of Scottish education, law and local government 
made greater Scottish control of domestic affairs 
imperative if post-war reforms were not to be 
frustrated or inadequately operated. 

I stopped at a bus queue. Twenty of the people 
in it had votes, or believed they had. Four in- 
tended to use them; two said they would vote 
Labour; one called himself a Liberal and had not 
made up his mind; the fourth thought he would 
like the Scottish National Party candidate to win 


“because it would shake up Labour.” But nearly’ 


all those I questioned said of the Nationalists: 
“There’s something in what they say,” or 
“They’re right—there’ll be bad times again if it’s 
left to the English.” 

Why, however, the apathy about the election? 
There was no real issue, said some—an opinion 
echoed many times. Why bother, with a General 
Election just round the corner? “What’s the 
good of my vote?” said a woman of sixty—add- 
ing the next moment that her son was in Burma 
and that she was going to use his proxy vote 
because “he'll be back quicker if the Government 
wins.” “This town,” a shopkeeper told me, “’ll 
no worry aboot an election when there’s a match 
at Hampden Park i’ the same week.” ‘Labour, 
which controls the local coyncil and won the seat 
in 1935 by a few hundred votes, seemed to com- 
mand more class loyalty than active enthusiasm. 
Meetings at factories and in the wards have been 
only moderately attended. Three hundred workers 
listening to a ten-minute speech in their lunch- 
hour was considered a highly successful meeting 
by both candidates. 

I went to hear the Labour candidate, Alex. 
Anderson, the Borough Treasurer—in Scotland 
an elected position—and history-teacher at a 
Wishaw school. Thirty men and women, mostly 
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To this Dr. Robert MacIntyre, secretary of the 
: “The Labour 
If he is 


in his early thirties, he has abandoned the Social- 
ism of his university days. Sorrow for the wrongs 
committed by the English against his country 


the Scottish casualties? Must Scotland always 
fight England’s wars?” This is a point to which 
Nationalist propaganda continually returns. At 
a meeting in the hall of Motherweil’s Y.M.C.A. 
Arthur Donaldson, the Party Treasurer, cried 
passionately : “ Scotland has priority on the 
battlefield, but where are the priorities for Prest- 
wick and the Forth Bridge?” “As a Party,” 
MacIntyre said, “we have taken no line towards 
the war.” Asked whether he supported the Party 
chairman, Douglas Young, who has served two 
prison sentences for refusing to recognise the 
power of the British Parliament to conscript 
Scotsmen, MacIntyre replied that any stand for 
the liberation of Scotland had his backing. He 
was a separatist and would have nothing to do 
with any schemes of devolution. Young, inci- 
dentally, a striking personality, carries his hos- 
tility towards England to extremes. Churchill, 
for some sections of the Nationalists an agent of 
“the London Imperialist boss-class, and the 
English would-be ‘Herrenvolk,’” is plain Mr. 
Kirkbrae to Douglas Young. 

The National Party has had a chequered his- 
tory of splits and internal conflict. Early in the 
war the moderates broke away under the leader- 
ship of John MacCormick, a Glasgow solicitor, to 
form a Scottish Convention, a propagandist group 
which does not fight elections but confines itself, 
Fabian-like, to the publication of educational 
material on Scottish affairs and the permeation of 
all parties with its proposals for Self-Government. 
MacCormick was the proposer of the Home Rule 
resolution adopted by the last Liberal Conference. 
Convention now has several thousand members. 
Pressed for membership figures of the National 
Party, MacIntyre would not commit himself, 
though insisting that the movement was growing 
rapidly. Scots Independent, the National Party 
organ, sells about five thousand copies. A refer- 
ence to the Pacific war in its April issue reads: 

Are the Scots content to see Scots laddies flung 
away in years of this Colonial war under the love- 
less and mindless control of the British militarists 
in London? 

This flamboyant and extravagant phraseology is 
typical of National Party propaganda. When it 
comes to the formulation of a clear policy for 
Scotland, the National Party merely argues that 
no reforms can be carried out until Scotland is 
free. 

In the early part of the campaign, most of the 
running was made by Communist propaganda 
against the National Party. Motherwell was the 
first town in Britain to send a Communist to 
Westminster, and there is still a strong C.P. 
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One C.P. meeting, attended by aty 
seven hundred people, was the largest held up 


the week before polling day. The Nationalj 
ee ar eo 
parade down the streets led by a pipe bay 
Though the are committed to 


general propaganda for Lab 
unity and for their own Scottish pdlicy. 


stances could have been more favourable to 
heavy poll for the National Party. Of fo 
thousand electors not more than a few thousay 
showed any concern at all about contest. Wi 
a number of local supporters, ai : 
and members from other parts of Scotland, 
National Party created an impression of youthf 
energy and determination to draw attention 
Scottish problems. That has been their m¢ 
effective service, which will have brought the 
more votes than amy popular enthusiasm { 
their sectarian and fanciful programme. 
NoRMAN MacKenziz 


PARIS REVISITED 


Thue last time I saw Paris was in that frank 
delirious trance of liberation, in August of 194 
When I arrived this spring it happened that th 
were putting the flags out again, this time mo 
deliberately, soberly, thoughtfully, for de Gaull 
Easter Parade. There were some young Frenc 
men in uniform, indeed, who regarded the fig 
with disquiet. They said that just now the pi: 
for every French soldier under arms and eve 
French. tank was over the Rhine. . . . Discussig 
Service conditions with some of these lads w 
were in the Maquis when I last met them broug! 
out several difficulties. They find it hard to li 
on French Service pay in a country where pric 
have soared “and so many people who never 

sisted in their lives are sitting tight and maki 
money.” They often find it impossible, too, 
get into uniform bécause uniforms are not to 

had. Philippe, whom I last saw sporting an ar 
let, fresh from the barricades, now wears a unifo 
which belonged to his brother, who was kill 
in action. But he was attached to the French ! 
Force for nearly three months in civilian clo 

before coming across the uniform in a drawer. 

* * * 


The anxious liberated months have not snuff 
out the flamboyant ardour of Parisienne hats. 
monstrous high, heavy and, for the most pa 
grotesquely unbecoming structures which infu 
ated the Germans, now add a touch of frivoli 
to the tense, hand-to-mouth existence of the ci 
From their marked prices in the shops, ea 
represents a squander-bug purchase, though, co 
pared with the prices of fasisionable clothes, th 
are trifling. With short skimpy skirts, they s¢¢ 
to defy the native good taste. And those who 
that they symbolise a phase of grab, get-ric 
quick, of war-indifference and of peace-apathy 
French life, do not, I think, exaggerate; { 
months of indeterminate black-market living h@ 
left their mark on people I met. A family I kno 
and like, and of whom I wrote in this papet 
the time of the liberation, had not had an ou 
of butter on the ration since September. Th 
told me this over a dinner of faultless bourge 
opulence which must have cost them the ¢4 
au marché noir, but which was evidently not 0 


of the ordinary—for when another two cas 


visitors joined us at table nobody turned a 1h’ 
* * + 


But everybody talked food. Politics, the futl 


of Europe, the treason trials, the arts; ent¢ 


conversations only after the food subject ™ 
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exhausted. There was criticism of Britain—with- 


out any real knowledge of British food conditions 


—because of our recent squawk about meat. . 


There was still an unfortunate lack of apprecia- 
tion of the continuance of the V bombardment of 
Britain throughout last autumn and winter. My 
quotation of our four-and-a-half million houses 

by enemy action the almost 
i comment, “Well, you’ve seen a little 
of the war, too! ”. Such unappreciation and super- 
ficial criticism does not mean a deep lack of sym- 
a. Paris, on the contrary, gives 
mea general feeling of uncommon warmth, of an 
accord which is solid on cultural, social and mili- 
tary bases, even if it be in befogged expectancy 
upon in Reoreaniional par heb To put it crudely, I 
would say that they like us because we are Euro- 
peans, yt darn people traditionally experi- 
enced in international life and politics. 


‘ ; * 7 * 


Turning out of the Boulevard St-Michel into a 
street where I saw a young student killed in action 
in August, I noticed one of the sad novelties of 
Paris, a plaque enshrined with spring flowers: 
“Here died Jacques Thibault, student, in the ser- 
vice of his country... .” There are a number of 
plaques to be seen in that quarter. In Athens, I 
recollect, at the start of the shooting, they 
memorialised the dead on the spot. The pool of 
blood, a battered hat perhaps, or a torn coat, 
would be ringed with flowers and inscribed. 


* * * 


The eternal spirit of Paris in the spring is 
manifested most happily in the flowers, the tight 
tricolour bouquets in the crowded florists, the 
crowded gaiety of the market across from Notre 
Dame, the number of Métro passengers thrust- 
ing a passage with prickly rose trees where the 
whole world changes trains at the Chatelet. It re- 
minds me irrelevantly that the first civilian 
activity I saw in Germany the other day when 
I crossed from Venlo was a middle-aged man 
planting out rows of wallflowers. “There will 
always be a need for flowers,” he said, with what 
I considered at the time to be the beaten 
German’s Teutonic sentimentality. I think now 
that he spoke truth without sincerity. 

* * * 


“How do the Germans look?” French and 
Belgian folk keep asking. I daren’t add my mite 
of generalisation to the oceanic reporting of the 
advance. Madame Ivry, however, was ironing the 
flags of the United Nations when she enquired; 
and I could not help describing the Hausfrau out- 
side Muenchen-Gladbach whom we observed 
marching out solemnly to her front gate to change 
her white flag for a newly laundered one. She 
informed us that this was necessary every other 
day in this spring weather. 

We agreed that that was a very efficient sub- 
mission—“ but it was probably a French pillow 
slip, that drapeau blanc,” added Madame Ivry. 

JoHN PUDNEY 


RADIO NOTES 


Ix that little collection of aphorisms which con- 
tains the essence of his amazing wisdom and pene- 
tration, F. H. Bradley speaks of love as being, for 
many people, “the need for a certain tone of senti- 
ment.” It seems to me that by tone is here meant 
that quality which differentiates the subtle varia- 
tions within a single category of emotion (love, pity, 
veneration, courage, disgust, nostalgia, or what you 
will), rather than the necessarily cruder quality by 
which we distinguish one feeling from another which 
partly resembles it. Now that the hubbub of six 
years’ recorded gunnery has at last begun to be 
cross-faded—far more gradually, alas! than is ever 
achieved by our radio Programme Engineers—with 
motley chatter in the crowded studio of “peace,” 
there must be many people everywhere who are 
beginning to realise in themselves the impairment, 
the disastrous blunting, of that tone of feeling which 
is the basis of civilised life. As V. S. Pritchett 
pointed out in these columns last week, the European 


catastrophe now presents a spectacle so lunatic that 
the mind refuses to respond to it, except in purely 
practical ways. This is self-defence, inevitable but 
also salutary, like putting a tubercular lung out of 
action so that it may heal. We must learn, like 
children, to use, not only our minds, but our hearts 
again. This cannot be done, after the American 
fashion, by advertising one emotion after another, 
or by paying others to feel for us; it can be done 
only through the two-way activity of artistic appre- 
ciation: So the artists must help us, and especially 
the poets and nevelists. Poetry by its algebraic pre- 
cision, fiction by its humane preoccupations, can re- 
condition the human spirit. What Dickens, Tenny- 
son and Browning set themselves to do for the 


I ..callous hearts of post-Napoleonic England, poets 


like Day Lewis and novelists like R. C. Hutchinson, 
with his wide imaginative scope and his affectionate 
understanding of human beings as such, must do for 
us in the years after the war. Their chief task will 
be the restoration of the tone of sentiment, and with 
that the abitity to feel strongly without losing focus. 

I fervently hope that such men of imagination will 
not confine themselves to the printed word. If they 
do, they will be missing a golden opportunity. It 
looks as if the stage and screen were media too crude 
for this particular purpose; but radio techniques 
are intimate and therefore ideally suited to restore 
the emotional spectrum in its entirety. It is no insult 
to suggest that programmes like The Harbour called 
Mulberry, Flight Deck, and Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
are, as it were, painted in primary colours. That 
is their nature, and we would not have it otherwise. 
But at the same time we do, I think, need a con- 
tinuous flow of features and plays painted, not like 
a poster, but like a Pissarro or a Sisley. There is 
no reason why such programmes should not be 
topical; nor need they be caviare: it is the approach 
to the subject that is in question, not the subject 
itself. ‘Those who had the good luck to hear, a week 
or two since, the poet Dylan Thomas broadcast some 
reminiscences of his childhood may agree that these 
well illustrate the rather difficult point I have been 
trying to make. The facts behind the narrative were 
not in the least uncommon or esoteric, but the com- 
bination of poetic vision with a beautiful and 
romantic voice produced a rhapsody of extraordinary 
brilliance. We need more—many more—such broad- 
casts. Unfortunately this most excellent programme 
was hidden away in the Children’s Hour, although 
I doubt whether one child in a thousand can have 
grasped the trend of Mr. Thomas’s impassioned dis- 
course. It is, therefore, desirable that his talk should 
be rebroadcast in what is recognisably a poetry 
period. 

RECOMMENDATIONS.—April 15th. “How to See 
Red” (Reminiscences by A. K. Taylor, 7.30); 
Debussy: String Quartet, and Ravel: Introduction 
and Allegro (10.5). 

April 16th. “Retrospect of Flowers” (Talk by 
Compton Mackenzie, 6.30); “What’s the Point of 
Astronomy?” (Talk by Dr. E. M. Lindsay, 7.40); 
“She Stoops to. Conquer” (Play, 9.30); “Text and 
Context ”—Gerald Bullett on Sir Walter Ralegh 
(10.35). 

April 17th. “Birds and Their Song” (4.30); 
Ravel’s Valses Nobils et Sentimentales, played by 
Angus Morrison (10.40). 

April 18th. Symphony Concert (7.15). 

April 19th. “What Does It Mean?” (Talk by 
Ivor Brown, 6.25); “How to Blow Your Own 
Trumpet” (Stephen Potter and Joyce Grenfell, 8.0). 

April 20th. “Hemlock for Eight” (Play by Clifford 
Bax and Leon M. Lion, 8.0); Arthur Bliss: “ Miracle 
in the Gorbals” (10.0); “Away from It All” 
(Yvonne Arnaud, 10.35). 

April 21st. Symphony Concert (2.30). 

Epwarp SACKVILLE WEST. 


AT THE LEFEVRE 


Aw imposing exhibition, English painting at its 
most imaginative. Frances Hodgkins must be thought 
the most successfully original of our living artists. 
The experience of a long life, eliminating all exterior 
influences, is behind these apparently careless works, 
each of which contains several inventions in colour as 
happy as they are unexpected. The earlier pictures, 
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Cut Melons and Island Ferry (three figures that seem 
to have gone to sea in a sofa), are beautiful ; the most 
recent works, painted at Purbeck, are even more 
beautiful. We are told that a painter caJled Francis 
Rose is going to exhibit his paintings in Paris, but I 
cannot help thinking that Miss Hodgkins should have 
priority in transport. She has other claims than his. 
Matthew Smith—the usual dash and opulence ; also 
some water-colours of which one would like to sce 
many more; for the handling that in his oils grates 
upon the fastidious eye here becomes agreeable. 
Graham Sutherland—six oils and four gouaches. The 
Lamp and The Intruding Bull show Picasso prevailing 
entirely over Palmer among his ancestors. While 
scarcely less violent, the feeling is different ; but there 
is the same fabulous vitality and assurance in the 
putting on of paint. (Look at the flower, for instance, 
in The Intruding Bull.) The two figure-pieces I 
consider the most impressive things Sutherland has 
exhibited. I wrote about him six years ago in terms 
that may then have seemed extravagant, but whieh 
now seem commonplace. If he continues to fulfil 
himself he will be one of the great painters of our 
time. Francis Bacon—a newcomer, aged, we are 
told, thirty-four. Three Studies for Figures at the 
Base of a Crucifixion seem derived from Picasso’s 
Crucifixion, but further distorted, with ostrich necks 
and button heads protruding from bags—the whole 
effect gloomily phallic. (Bosch without the humour.) 
These objects are perched on stools, and depicted as 
if they were sculpture, as in the Picassos of 1930. 
The Figure in a landscape is no more engaging in form, 
but here the colour is more varied and the paint a 
beautiful mosaic. I have no doubt of. Mr. Bacon’s 
uncommon gifts, but these pictures expressing his 
sense of the atrocious world into which we have 
survived seem to me symbols of outrage rather than 
works of art. If Peace redresses him, he may delight 
as he now dismays. RAYMOND MORTIMER 


THE MOVIES 
“Blithe Spirit,” at the Odeon 
“The Cheat,” at the Academy 
“A Tree Grows in Brooklyn,” at the Gaumont 
Blithe Spirit is the wittiest, funniest creation of the 
English screen. It belongs, some critics have pro- 
tested, too much to the theatre; its accents are stage 
accents, of the sort that evoke a grin in Hoxton; 
it keeps rather strictly to drawing-room and bed- 
room ; the subject, the wit, even, are fashionable and 
need the support of the stalls. True, but unim- 


portant. 
Protesting Voice: “But the camera never gets a 
chance: unless you count some trick photography 


and the Technicolour green ghost.” 

Whitebait ; “ What about the sound-track? ” 

Protesting Voice: “Well, what about it? Nothing 
very special there.” 

Whitebait: “The dialogue—didn’t you notice? 
Even if the film had been flatly photographed, tamely 
directed—which it wasn’t by any means—that would 
still shine out. Talk as wittily farcical as Coward’s 
isn’t heard by filmgoers once in a blue moon; it’s 
almost on the peaks with Wilde. Name any other 
filmwright (or whatever he’s called) who comes near 
it! Guitry? No one else.” 

For Guitry also (revival of Le Roman d’un 
Tricheur) discovered that, if one is sufficiently a wit, 
one can dispense with many amenities of the camera. 
How shabbily that old masterpiece of his taunts the 
eye, how delicious it is! I shall never forget his 
appalling family, all, except the hero, slain by mush- 
rooms. Mr. Coward is the English Guitry, with less 
personality and more talent ; his ground is the smart 
conversation, where the other’s is the magnificent 
anecdote. Blithe Spirit may not be the eye-opener 
that This Happy Breed was, but in a well-marked 
terrain it scores incomparably. And let me suggest, 
since the topic of stage and screen has come up, that 
Coward translates far more naturally than Shaw; 
for Shaw, even in the delightful Pygmalion, is more 
than a little stagey . . . Blithe Spirit has faint stings 
everywhere. “Anything exciting in the Times this 
morning? ” asks the husband. “Don’t be silly, dar- 
ling,” says his wife. In that sort of trivial business, 
Coward is a master. The satire on spiritualism will 
upset, I hope, many an impish table; the evocation 
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of the dead (in no wise chastened by experience) will 


Kay Hammond) of an earlier wife (Constance Cum- 
mings) “from the other side.” How long will she 
be staying? Her status, too, on the romantic plane. 
is a trifle dubious. But that’s only a slice of the fun. 
The medium who has let in this apparition—and 
has to find it a return ticket—is a tough old biking, 
cussing, grimacing, hand-clapping baboon of an 
Englishwoman who startles far more than the ghosts 
(discreetly added to), far more outrageously con- 
vinces. The opening séance when we see her for the 
first time in action is, from start to finish, caricature 
of the first order ; and though she is not the sort of 
creation that grows once we have taken her in, every 
detail added later is precious. 
example, with the bell that pulls off in your hand, 
her parrot, her cup of Ovaltine. What a part! And 
Miss Margaret Rutherford fits it like a glove—or 
should I say a meal-sack? Every moment of her 
presence is memorable. What has the camera to do 
with that? Not a great deal, apparently; though 
unobtrusively David Lean’s direction has done a 
lot to bring out the points and to tide over the boring 
passages (they are there; the film opens with one). 
Brilliant fun, first-rate acting do the trick as effectively 
as if Mr. Coward had set himself the task of “ think- 
ing again, cinematically.” Clair, thinking cinema- 
tically, produced only The Ghost Goes West and 
I Married a Witch—millstones by comparison. 

I have left myself no space in which to recom- 
mend A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. This story of 
Brooklyn in the 1900’s conveys a touching impres- 
sion of family life, of growing up, of the helpless 
day-dreaming and scraping that go with poverty. 
Honest performances from Dorothy McGuire, James 
Dunn, Joan Blondell, and yet another talented child 
actress, Peggy Ann Garner. WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


J 


Correspondence 
MORE B.B.C.’s PLEASE 


Sir,—In your recent article on “The Future of 
Broadcasting” you wrote: “It is, in our judgment, 
axiomatic that Big Business must not be allowed to 
control (this) channel of communication, ... 
And, that being so, we should view with the gravest 
concern any proposal to depart from the principle 
that broadcasting must be a State monopoly.” 

Is this really your view? Have five years of 
Government . propaganda left you, of all people, 
so nicely conditioned and queue-minded _ that 
you are ready to line up for monopoly just 
like that? Are you so scared of big business 
—sorry, Big Business—that you won’t even 
consider how it might be used, on terms and 
in strictly limited fields, to improve British broad- 
casting? No sponsoring, therefore monopoly. It’s 
a hoary fallacy, and I’m sorry that you seem to be 
falling for it. 

Let’s get sponsoring out of the way first. Your 
point, I imagine, is that opinion on the air should 
be free. Granted. Very few people, certainly no 
Socialist, would suggest for one moment that time 
on the air for news, views, talks, education, religion 
should be bought and sold, on tap to the highest 
bidder. Of course not. But the expression of 
opinion is only one part of broadcasting. Are you 
so very pure that you would object to an actor 
going on the air by permission of a tobacco com- 
pany instead of a film company, as at present? 
(They’re both Big Business, you know.) Would 
you switch off if you found that a Toscanini pro- 
gramme had been backed by cement? In television 
would you never, never allow the NEw STATESMAN 
AND NATION to encourage this important but expen- 
sive new art by occasionally sponsoring a ballet 
performance or a cartoonist? (You remember how 
much the L.P.T.B. and Shell did for contemporary 
art—and for themselves too, no doubt—between 
the wars.) 

Sponsoring ought never to be admitted in any 
form to programmes of opinion. In other pro- 
grammes it might well play a limited but useful 


Her little villa, for - 


if colour, stereoscopy and other discoveries by Mr. 
Baird and others are not to be denied to viewers. 
But let’s confine ourselves to ordinary home broad- 
casting. Why are you monopolist here? 


But I never remember, before, 


‘your taking sides against freedom in things of the 


mind. Don’t let’s deceive ourselves. This is what, 
in fact, you are doing. For freedom in things of 
the mind is freedom to choose. And no monopoly 
can ever give us that. No matter how enlightened 
it may be, or how large its resources; no matter how 
it may deck itself out in alternative programmes, 
variously named, with all the familiar slogans of 
“unscripted broadcast,” “free controversy,” and the 
rest, the fact remains that not a sound can issue from 
its legion of transmitters except by its leave alone. 

The listener can always switch off. (Poor jest that, 
to level at 35 million people.) Or he can listen to 
foreign stations if he’s rich enough to afford a good 
set, and lucky enough to live in an area with good 
reception. Otherwise he must take what the mono- 
poly gives him. He has no true freedom of choice. 
And if he wants to try his hand at broadcasting him- 
self, he has no choice at all. The would-be journa- 


list, his articles rejected by one editor, can send them 


to a second and a third. The actor or musician can 
try a number of separate managements. The novelist 
has a score of independent publishers to choose from. 
But the would-be broadcaster! (Which means, 
again, any one of 35 million people.) All hope 
abandon, if you fail to please the monopoly! There 
is nowhere else you can try. 

The poor monopolists, of course, are not to blame 
for this denial of opportunity to talent they don’t 
happen to fancy. They can’t help themselves. The 
fault lies with monopoly itself—the system which 
you support. Such vast patronage vested in single 
hands, such absolute control over public money, and 
the livelihood of individuals, is the technique of 
despotism, not democracy. Do you really believe 
that it wouldn’t be far healthier, for the monopoly 
itself not less than for the public, whether as 
listeners or broadcasters, if other and independent 
networks were available also, to test standards, give 
freedom of opportunity and try out new ways? 

The change could be made without difficulty, and 
at no extra expense. Before the war the B.B.C. had 
transmitters and equipment enough to run two ser- 
vices with national coverage (one called National, 
the other strangely miscalled Regional), together 
with half a dozen regional services—Scutland, 
Wales, Northern Ireland, and three for England. At 
present, according to the latest B.B.C. Handbook, 
there are many more transmitters than in 1939, which 
makes the change all the easier. Transmitters, heavy 
equipment and the physical.operation of broadcast- 
ing would be the concern of the Post Office, which 
is largely responsible already. Programme output, on 
the other hand, would be wholly in the hands of 
independent and separate corporations, with trans- 
mitters leased from the Post Office for their own 
exclusive use. One of the services with national 
coverage should remain with the B.B.C., which has 
probably served the country as well as monopoly has 
allowed. The second national service would be run 
by a new body, say the British Radio Corporation. 
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A third might go to a new British Wireless Corpor, 
tion. Side by side with the two or three independey 
ee ee nee ee 


or four regions of England, not forgettin 
sin Siigds Made, wikbairase Gena tall aut Of the pic 
hitherto. 

Finance, to begin with, should be based upu 
B.B.C. experience in peacetime. We, the public 
are told almost nothing in detail of how our broad 
casting money is spent. But suppose that the tot 
devoted to home output is £3 or £4 millions. 0; 
the change-over, this total would simply be allocate 
to the new bodies according to peacetime ratios, what 
ever they may have been—so much to the Post Offic 
for operation, so much to the two or three nation: 
corporations for programmes, and so much to th 
six or seven regional bodies for programmes. 

The new bodies could have various’ names—cor 
porations, councils, commissions, boards, and th 
could be variously composed. The B.B.C.—a pai 
board of seven, one a woman, all nominees of thé 
Prime Minister—might be allowed to keep its presen 
shape. Some of the new bodies on the other hand 
might feel that, for themselves, No. 10 was not neces 
sarily the best door to, office, or that one womar 
member was hardly adequate representation for hz 
the total constituency. Others might wish to break 
new ground by giving membership for the first timé 
to working men and women, that is, to the peopl¢ 
who have always provided the bulk of broadcasting 
revenue and whose resources alternative to wireless 
books, piano, gramophone—are least. All the 
regional corporations would presumably take step: 
to guard against domination by London. There i 
nothing to be said for a uniform pattern of manage 
ment, and much against, provided that each body 
is democratic and efficient. Let’s try Various typ 
and let the best prevail. Let’s free the B.B.C 
from the chains imposed upon it in infancy, so that, 


_ warmed by friendly rivalry with other independent 


B.B.C.’s, it can go forward to win fresh laurels and 
even livelier esteem. 

Rumour has it that a certain Government com 
mittee, sitting behind closed doors, has been delibera 
ting"in secret upon the future of broadcasting, and 
that it may issue its findings shortly. State mono 
polist though you are, won’t you at least do the 
democratic thing and press for a full public inquiry. 
by Royal Commission or otherwise, into this grea 
national service which so vitally concerns us all? 
And do think again yourself. Can you point to any 
single advantage which would be lost by the change 
from one B:B.C. to several? os. Pa 

[We agree with our correspondent that the future 
constitution of the B.B.C. ought to be the pubject 
of public inquiry. What is his quarrel? In the 
article which “G. P.” criticises, we urged an ¢x- 
tension of regional freedom and rejected the com- 
mercial solution. “G. P.’s” suggestion, although 
phrased as if it revealed a difference of principle, is 
in reality only different in emphasis. He wants 
other public Corporations to compete with the B.B.C. 
We welcome the idea- But who is to appoint the 
controllers (call them governors, commissioners, 
directors, as you will) of the B.B.C.’s competitors, 
B.R.C. and B.W.C.? Both the new Corporations, 
under his scheme, would be State-financed. To 
whom would their controllers be answerable? Unless 
it be suggested by “G. P.” that philosopher-kings 
of broadcasting (if such be discoverable) should enjoy 
complete autonomy over the expenditure of licence- 
holders’ money, some relationship between them and 
Parliament would have to be established. The im- 
munity from accountability to Parliament vouchsafed 
to the B.B.C. under its Royal Charter is itself open 
to criticism. But if it be conceded that every State- 
financed Corporation must be answerable to Pazrlia- 
ment through a Minister, would any noticeable 
advantage be gained by creating what would be, if 
effect, a B.B.C. Trinity? Anything that fosters 
emulation between programme directors—national 
and (more especial} regional—would be to the 


good. But our correspondent seems over-optimistic 
about the results of giving monopoly the attributes 
of the Athanasian Deity.—Ep., N.S. & N.] 
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oaks SAN FRANCISCO 
Bn inds Sir,—Even before San Francisco opens the com- 
Soveraogm position and voting procedure of the General 
ge of agg Assembly threaten to become a headache. The 
long thy Russiams started it by demanding votes for all the 
> Socienam sixteen Soviet Republics entitled by the Constitu- 
Norther tion to foreign representation and settling for three 
$0 woul (he Ukrainian and White Russian Soviet Republics 
orgettingag plus the U.S.S.R. as a whole). The Americans are hop- 
e pic ing the Russians may drop this claim at the Confer- 
ence, but if they stick to it will probably be forced 
od pod to demand three votes in their turn. Meanwhile the 
> publid British have discovered that in am Assembly where 
ir broad all States have one vote each and decisions are taken 
the tori, by two-thirds majorities, the Great Powers, who pay 
ns. Ogi three-quarters of the budget, can be outvoted by 
allocated the small States. Great Britain also shares with the 
os, wha Dominions and our European Allies the discovery 
ast Offic that the Latin American States wield a voting power 
“national quite out of proportion to their population, resources 
h to thqg or influence in the world. It may be expected that 


Ps, Great Britain will press at San Francisco for a system 
of “ weighted ” voting, ct least on matters of finance. 















nes—cor 

and thegl This the small States will strongly resist. 

—a pag The way out should be indicated by the Labour 
es of tha Party, for it consists in a return to the policy so 
s presen strongly urged by Labour at the end of the last war 
her hang that it was nearly successful: the Assembly should 
ot neces be composed of delegations elected by proportional 


representation by the Parliaments of the States Mem- 


> woman 
1 for hal bers, with each delegate having one vote and the 
to brea number of delegates from each country varying in 


proportion to that country’s share of the total budget, 
on a scale ranging from a minimum of say three 
delegates to a maximum of forty. 

Governments, it should be noted, would be auto- 


first time 
re people 
adcasting 
wireless 


All thal matically represented in this Assembly through their 
ake step@il Parliamentary majorities, which would be in the 
There ig majority in all the delegations. The Great Powers 


would have a voting power proportionate to their 


" manage ower é 

ach body teal authority and influence in the proceedings. The 
yus types Russians could include in their forty delegates repre- 
e B.B.Cim sentatives. of all sixteen Soviet Republics! The 


Roosevelt Administration could systematise and make 
permanent the technique, with which the President 
has been experimenting, of drawing Congress into 
the work of preparing and planning the Administra- 
tion’s foreign policy before decisions are taken, as 
illustrated by the “ bi-partisan ” Congressional delega- 
tion to San Francisco and the freedom given to the 
Republican Senators in that delegation to express 
their own views. 

The small States might agree to differential voting 
in return for getting an inter-Parliamentary Assem- 


7, so tha 
lependent 
urels and 
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bly, as the delegates to the latter would on most 
occasions tend to align themselves in international 
parties of the Right, Left and Centre, which would 
approach problems on the basis of the common in- 
terests of humanity rather than of State sovereignty, 
of welfare rather than power-politics, and would 
choose leaders according to their personal capacity 
rather than their nationality. 

An inter-Parliamentary Assembly would bring 
democracy to bear in international affairs and would 
continue and complete the work of national Parlia- 
ments in budgeting for and planning economic and 
social policies. Whereas an Assembly of Governments 
is a collection of national egotisms, each putting its 
sectional interests first, international parties in an 
inter-Parliameatary Assembly would have a wide 
enough vision to plan international economic action 
in pursuit of common social objectives. 

Finally, an inter-Parliamentary Assembly would be 
incomparably superior to a Conference of Govern- 
ments as the sounding board and rallying point of 
world public opinion, the great Assize of the Nations, 
the Parliament of Man, or what Senator Vandenberg 
called “the conscience of humanity.” 

K. ZILLiacus 

[We discuss this “topic” in our leading article— 
Ep., N.S. & N.] . 

HOUSING 


Smr,—Unhappily, some years of research has con- 
vinced me that none of your four suggestions 
for dealing with the housing problem can usefully 
operate without a complete ascertainment and full 
presentation of the economic and technical facts. 

That the Tories have evaded the issue of land 
control is, of course, beyond dispute, but that is an 
entirely different issue from the ownership of houses 
or the provision of houses. Regarding the provision 
of. houses, by all means damn the Ministers, the 
Trade Associations, the Professional Institutions 
and the Trades’ Unions, because there seems little 
doubt that through their apathy o> vested interest 


-there has been little or no objective research or in- 


quiry into the technical and economic aspects of the 
problem. Consequently, few if any of the relevant 
facts are available to enable the members of these 
various organisations, as distinct from their governing 
bodies, to demand or create a concerted policy. The 
Ministers’ prefabrication programme has been, as 
you suggest, a colossal waste of time because there 
was none of the research which even private enterprise 
commercial organisations would engage upon before 
marketing a new product. The Unions involved 
were hostile to, or suspicious of, any attempt to 
organise prefabrication on the same grounds upon 
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which they opposed similar attempts after the last 
war, t.¢., the bricklayers and their particular associates 
would be done out of a job. The real facts con- 
fronting us in the form of essential rebuilding would 
prove that this fear was groundless. The Trade 
Associations have certainly not encouraged «bijective 
economic research, presumably because they felt that 
their price structures might be called in- question. 
They did not grasp the fact that the size of the pro- 
gramme is such that not only is there ample room 
for new material and new technique but that in many 
cases such development would open up export and 
other new markets. 

What is needed is research independent of State, 
of politics, of business or of unions or professional 
interests, together with a fearless presentation of the 
facts. Without these facts, it cannot be possible 
wisely to settle either the standards of housing or the 
dimensions in terms of time and quantity of the re- 
housing and rebuilding programme. 

The “single Minister” idea is tempting but, 
without the facts or the powers to get them or the 
independent sources to get them from, he would be 
helpless. 

I urge the examination of Sir Ernest Simon’s plan 
of a Building Supplies and Components Purchasing 
Organisation. Through such a body bulk orders, 
which manufacturers need in order to obtain rapid 
and efficient output, can be secured, and subsidies 
could be distributed by this Organisation selling 
below costs, where necessary, without the complica- 
tions and long term evils arising from the subsidies 
of particular houses or classes of houses. 

19 Buckingham Street, RAYMOND PERRY 

London, W.C.2. 


TRUTH AND CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


Sir,—In his courteous reply to my letter, Dr. 
John V. Simcox puts four questions to me. May I, 


therefore, ask for space in which to attempt a brief 
reply to each? 
1. I have always thought that we (Roman 


Catholics) do believe in “parental rights all 
round,” and I still hope we do. 

2. Of course I do not deny that Dr. Simcox was 
entitled to do this. 

3. Having read only one account of what hap- 
pened, and since Cardinal Hinsley is no longer 
with us, I do not feel able to express an opinion 
on this point. 

4. I am sorry that neither the Archbishop, nor 
any of the others mentioned, have so far replied 
to Dr. Simcox’s letter. 

FLYING OFFICER 
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Sir,—1in discussing the Catholic schools question 
it is relevant to recall the opening words of the 
encyclical Libertas humana which was issued by 
Pope Leo XIII in 1888. He said: “It is quite un- 
lawful to demand, to defend, or to grant unconditional 
freedom of thought, of speech, of writing, or worship.” 

H. G. CALWELL 


THE CHURCH IN THE VILLAGE 


Sir,—The primary end of religion is the worship 
of God. Mr. Dark, in his article on the Church in 
the country, deals only with quite secondary matters. 


~ To go back to Rogation processions and blessing 


ploughs is to play at medievalism. Matins is boring 
because it is no longer the vehicle of living worship, 
end the Mass is esoteric rather than popular. 

The Christian religion was an attempt at the trans- 
valuation of values. It tried to turn the world upside 
down nineteen hundred years ago, failed, and in its 
official manifestations has since lived a compromise. 
It holds a body of dogmas which form a beautiful 
and logical explanation of the mystery of the 
universe, but no first-rate intelligence to-day accepts 
all the premises on which they rest. The only hope 
would seem to lie in the development of the Theology 
of the Holy Spirit. That way lies development and 
the evolution of new techniques of worship. 

Claxby Rectory, AUSTIN LEE 

Lincoln. 


THE INFLUENCE OF PICASSO 


Str,—Whilst I am _ grateful to Mr. Sack- 
ville West both for listening to the talk and for 
writing on it, I would like to be allowed to point 
out the major irrelevancies in the criticism. 

I am perfectly prepared to agree that Picasso has 
influenced Sutherland during his development; 
indeed, I said in my broadcast that almost all 
painters of the generations subsequent to Picasso 
had, at one time or another, suffered Picasso’s im- 
pact. Evidence of this fact in Sutherland’s case is 
therefore hardly relevant, and I would suggest that 
Blake, Palmer and perhaps Turner are more impor- 
tant influences upon Sutherland than Picasso. In 
conversation, as recently as on Tuesday of last week, 
I was interested to hear from Mr. Sutherland him- 
self that, though he admires certain aspects of 
Picasso’s genius (as who does not), he was not aware 
of any specific influence-in his own recent work. 

Furthermore, I did not contend that Sutherland 
was the one ray of light upon the situation; I merely 
quoted two lines from an article by him as an indi- 
cation of a valuable direction in painting. 

Mr. Sackville West’s somewhat unoriginal assertion 
that genius is genius in spite of all is not to the point, 


since it is not in dispute.. My argument was in- 
tended to. indicate that Picasso was essentially an 
evil influence on painting, and that members of my 
own generation would be well advised to look closely 
at nature and painters deeply concerned with nature, 
rather than at Picasso, who is not. 

To Mr. Sackville West’s imputation that I was 
biting the hand that fed me I would reply that I 
acknowledge no debt to Picasso, but I admit freely 
to having been a sufferer for several years from the 
zsthetic disease of an idolatory from which I am 
only now beginning to recover. MICHAEL AYRTON 

[Mr. Sackville West replies: In many more than 
one conversation with me Graham Sutherland has 
acknowledged, with pride, his debt to Picasso; more- 
over, a visit to the exhibition of his latest paintings 
now on view at the Lefevre Gallery will confirm 
this influence more emphatically than any assertion 
of mine. ‘ The, distinction between genius and talent 
may not be disputed by Mr. Ayrton, but in his talk 
he seemed deliberately to avoid the point which was 
really at issue. Again, Mr. Ayrton may be unwilling 
to acknowledge his own debt to Picasso, but those 
who bear in mind the latter’s “blue period” paint- 
ings must feel that in this refusal Mr. Ayrton is 
being either disingenuous or self-deceiving—Eb. 
N.S. and N.] 


A SENSE OF HUMOUR 


Str,—There are many Athenians who speak 
English wonderfully well. More still who have been 
applying themselves to English studies have not as 
yet mastered our tongue, but enjoy every opportunity 
of practice. 3 / 

During the fighting in Athens a British tank had 
the mission one day of clearing up an Elasite strong- 
hold near Omonia Square. In the deserted street 
there was one passer-by, a man who was setting 
out to go marketing. The captain of the. tank-crew, 
putting out his head, hailed the wayfarer and asked, 
“Do you speak English? ” 

The man, pleased to oblige, answered with some 
exaggeration: “Yes, very well.” “Oh, then perhaps 
you can tell us which is the house where the machine- 
gun fire has been coming from?” said the tank 
captain. The Athenian answered by volunteering his 
name and address, and then pointing to a corner 
house well in view, farther up the street, whereupon, 
after suitable thanks, the tank-crew plumped a couple 
of shells into the building. 

But at this performance the Athenian showed 
agitation and expressed a lively protest. In the 
explanations that followed it turned out that he had 
all too imperfectly understood the question, while 
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feeling reluctant to admit as much. . He had assumed 
he was being asked to state his identity; and th 
house that had just been damaged was his own. 
What made me think the incident worth reportin; 
to London was the admirable Greek good-humoy 
with which, so the tank-crew said afterwards, th 
man admitted the fault to have been wholly on }j 
side. By what misfortune in transmission or typo 
graphy my paragraph was found suitable for “ Thi 
England ” (N.S. and N., January 6th) I do not know 
but. the distinction of such quotation is one thy 


nobody seeks, and you will perhaps allow me agaiy 


to tell the tale as I had hoped it would reach th 
public. RICHARD CAPELL 
Athens. 
[The extract in “ This England” read as follows 
Accounts of humorous incidents, as well ; 
others unspeakably grim, are circulated in Athen 
In “No-Man’s- ” a resident ‘with only th 
slightest knowledge of English was halted by 


British tank. He was asked for his name an 


address, which he willingly gave. 
Immediately afterwards the tank plopped thre 
shells into the unfortunate man’s house. A typic: 
Athenian, the man saw the joke, laughing heartil 
when the coincidence was later explained by 
tank crew.—From a despatch by Richard Cape 
in the Daily Telegraph—Ep. N.S. and N.] 


L.G. AND DIZZY 


S1r,—May I warn your simpler-minded read 
that my amiable but too jocose friend, Sir Edwar 
Marsh, is pulling their legs when he affects to se 
a parallel between the careers of Benjamin Disrad 
and Lloyd George? True, they both won their wa 


to reside at ‘the most important address in Europ¢ 
and to be poetically described on their coffin platd 


as noble, but they were far indeed from starti 
life’s handicap from behind the same gate. § 
Swithin’s Lane may have reckoned young Disra¢ 
a poor man, but would not have dared to call his 


so to his face. His poverty was that of a Bulwe 


or a Trackeray. Lloyd George’s was as real as, 
less humiliating than, that of Dickens. Both m 
had some sympathy with the underdog, though wi 


' Disraeli it hardly went farther than a sentimen 


desire to give him a bone. The late Lord Askwit 
(better known as Sir George) once remarked to 
that both men were plagiarists: Disraeli cribbin 
from the French, and Lloyd George from Disrae 
They were also both of them egocentric out of 3 
whooping, but not unkindly in their fashion. .. 
Possibly the angels have not disowned them. 
Conat O’RIORDAN 
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W. A. JONES 
as told toJAMES TAYLOR 
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THE BODLEY HEAD 








An Australian seaman tells 
his experiences as prisoner in 
a German raider, a prison 
ship, a U-boat, and in Marlag 
und Milag Nord near Bremen. 
His story is unbiased ; he does 
not emphasize hardship, but 
rather shows the - sailor- 
prisoners adapting themselves 
to difficult situations and 
frequently bribing their Nazi 
guards for '‘ittle amenities. 


[llustrated 
Ready April 19 


8/6 net 


HARRAP 


AILSA 


“Miss Jean Ross at her 
happiest has an ease and 
acuteness of feminine percep- 
tion that affords the liveliest 
pleasure. Her ‘atest novel 
is based upona psychological 
study of an informal and 
diverting kind and is never 
less than entertaining.” 

The Times Literary Supplement 
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Simmons 


Jack Simmons, the 
distinguished young 
Oxford scholar, has 
written the first full 
length study of 
‘Southey, revealing 
the intimate relation- 
ship between him 
and his fellow “lake 


poets.” 
Tlustrated 12s. 6d. 
=—— COLLINS 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


which it seems not 


in 
the course of life, to display what he has made of 
himself. Thus, in undertaking his autobio- 
graphy,* has pursued what 


personalities which, born to a less florid estate, 
would not display it; and this book has many 
such predominantly left-hand characters, though 


shut on a spilth of necklaces, 
bracelets and riviéres—results in that kind of dis- 
cursive fantasia which is the distinctive form of 
some of the best autobiographies (from Cellini 
onwards) and in which this particular adept has 
now produced his finest example. , 
I want my memories to be old-fashioned and 
extravagant—as they are; I want this work to be 
full of detail, massed or individual; I want this 
to be gothic, complicated in surface and crowned 
with turrets and with pinnacles, for that is its 
nature. I mean it to be full of others besides 
myself and my brother and sister, giving scenes 
and divertissements, crowded with people of every 
sort. 
Not quite of every sort, however, for the middle 
classes scarcely figure in this volume. Dealing, as 
it does, with the life of the British aristocracy 
during the nineteenth century, the story implicitly 
calls attention to the fact that the character and 
outlook of the bourgeoisie were so far from those 
of the upper class as to create an unbridgeable 
gulf between them—a gulf that simply did not 
exist between the upper class and the rural 
proletariat, who often lived in close contact with 
one another on terms of affection and respect. 
The only exceptions in this volume are perhaps 
to be found in families like the Taits and the 
Hely-Hutchinsons, whose manners and outlook 
implied a solidarity with middle-class English and 
Anglo-Irish society that is strikingly at variance 
with the lavish individualism—at once haughty 
and classless—of those longer and more firmly 
“landed ” among the aristocracy. This exclusive- 
ness, which thirty years ago would not have called 
for mention, has important results, both in what 
i may call the tonality of these memoirs and in the 
individual exuberance of the things and persons 
remembered. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
struggle for life sharpens the senses: it is more 
often those who have led what is known as a 
“sheltered” life that have eyes like opossums, 
ears like lynxes. 

Sir Osbert can call himself lucky in the huge 
quantity of material—letters, diaries, etc.—he has 
found ready to his hand. It seems likely that 
the present age will incur the hatred and contempt 
of future historians for its parsimony in this 
respect and its cowardly passion for covering its 
own traces. The Sitwell family, however, would 
seem never to have thrown anything away— 
obedient, no doubt, to the early precept of their 
nurses (Davis, in this volume, is a splendid 
example): “ Better keep that. You never know, it 
may come in useful... .” 

As delineated by their heir, the Sitwells of 
Renishaw appear as in many ways typical country 
gentlemen, but with a spice of the reckless mag- 
nificence, the extravagant sensibility, which pro- 
duced the great country houses of England, and, 
in this case, moved the last owner of Renishaw to 
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create a en which entitles him to be called an 
artist. an eye at once admiring, exas- 
perated and amused, the late Sir George Sitwell 


ce ms tay pages as one of those few eccen- 
tric whose temperature is not lowered 
by riches. ' 
Shut up in his study that smelt of strong Egyptian 
i es, of which he smoked from twenty to 
t a day, my father was meanwhile, though 
quite unaware that an expensive phonograph had 
been imported into his house, reading a paper that 
had just appeared in a scientific journal upon the 
more recent discoveries of Edison, with — 
reference to a machine—apparently called a - 
graph—which recorded voices. t was an inter- 
esting idea, but what a pity, he reflected, that he 
did not know Edison; he might have offered some 
valuable suggestions to the inventor, if only he had 
been consulted!) Then, he must run through a 
ing in the Atheneum on “Modern Modifica- 
of the Theory of Evolutional Survival.” But, 
he could not spend so much time upon it 
have liked, would have to leave 
the subject until another day, for 
he think out a scheme for the dis- 
comfiture of “the other side,” and he must work, 
too, at the pedigree of the Sacheverells, the origin 
of -singing (a subject in which, except that it 
an origin, he was not really much interested), 
make notes for a speech that he was to deliver to 
a large audience the following evening, ending with 


the thirteenth century, but were content to live 
modestly and quietly within the castle except on 
some great occasion! He must send for the cook 


about them, and also explain to her about the * 


making of that sauce, she did not do it right. 

Henry polished boots the wrong way, and he must 

show him how to set about it. He must enter in 

his architectural note-book what he had found out 
about the origin in the East of Romanesque archi- 
tecture. He must write to Turnbull, to say that 
the yew hedges were not being properly planted, 
and that he wanted all the levels taken again in 
the Eckington Woods for the new twelve-mile 
drive. He must send a letter to that new shoe 
place, pointing out that he refused to pay more 

than 18s. 6d. for a pair of shoes, and send a 

cheque to an architect, whose name he had tem- 

porarily forgotten, for £346 6s. 11d. 

That gives one side of the picture—le cété de 
Renishaw, the rambling, gloomy, yet withal grand 
house set among the dales and mines of Derby- 
shire. The other side includes very detailed 
memories of Scarborough—a picture as minute, 
in its way, as the author’s novel, Before the Bom- 
bardment,—and what might be described as the 
more cosmopolitan cété de chez Lord Londes- 
borough, the author’s maternal grandfather. The 
Conyngham-Denison milieu appears in these 
pages as altogether more raffish—more Edwardian, 
in fine—than that of the Sitwells, with their 
deeper sense of responsibility. Sir Osbert is a 
natural partisan, and his defence of his great- 
great-grandmother, the first Lady Conyngham, 
who figures so largely in the records of the reign 
of George IV, does credit to his heart; but con- 
temporary accounts of her (I wish Sir Osbert had 
quoted De Quincey’s) make it difficult to doubt 
that she was a vulgar and grasping woman. 

It was to be expected that the author’s narra- 
tive of his childhood would be good; and very 
good it is, with that effect of multitudinous vivid- 
ness of sensation which ean only be achieved by 
a poet’s eye working through a prose style which 
is both elaborate and precise. 

I remember that the hawthorns, grafted pink on 
white or red on white, were carrying their 
chequered banners, exhaling their curious and 
alluring perfume—not so much sweet as enticing, 
making you want to smell the blossom, so as to 
make sure of what it smells—over the hilly, beau- 
tifully shaped park. 

I find it difficult to imagine what impact this 
book will have on those whose own experience 
touches the author’s at no point. Envy? Sur- 
prise? Hostility? Impatience? Delight? In- 
credulity? Irritation? A little of all these 
emotions, perhaps—but hardly indifference or 
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boredom—except occasionally, for a page or two 
at a time, when the author lingers too lovingly 
over someone whose interest or charm is intrinsic- 


ally irrecapturable. It is one of the greatest 
problems of the memoir-writer, to whom all his 
past and those who people it are equally valuable, 
to distinguish between those personalities his pen 
can revive for us, and those it cannot. And I 
think it must be admitted that, so far, Sir Osbert 
has made few such mistakes. 

Apart from the author’s father and some 
remoter ancestors, the best portraits in this 
volume are—for reasons I have mentioned-—those 
of servahts: Nurse Davis, in particular, and the 
valet, Henry Moat—a Montaignesque character 
of great charm and integrity. People of ‘dignity 
and resource, of humour and idiosyncrasy, these 
retainers are unthinkable in an age which con- 
siders domestic service degrading; but the world 
of which they were an integral part took its colour 
as much from their vivid and eccentric personali- 
ties as from thosé of their masters and mistresses. 
Servant and employer in those days composed a 
mutually reflective whole, by which each was the 
richer. That is the truth which lies behind the 
fact, noted by Sir Osbert, that “servants always 
ike their master to be conventional.” 

John Piper’s evocations of Renishaw are in per- 
fect keeping with the text; beautiful in themselves, 
they emphasise by a process of romantic exclusion, 
which follows, in graphic terms, the author’s 
literary method. The detail of a statue, a pin- 
nacle, a window embrasure, is luridly precise; 
elsewhere all is wrapped in portentous shadow, or 
fades tragically into what seems like the future. 
These pictures—like most of Piper’s architectural 
compositions—have a doomed quality which sug- 
gests the redemption of time pursued so eagerly 
through these pages. 

_I have tried to convey the quality of this book 
rather than to give a catalogue of its contents. 
Those who have read the memoirs of Robert de 
Montesquiou—Les Pas Effacés—will recognise 
here a kindred attitude to experience, as well as a 
similarity of background. But Siz Osbert Sitwell 
has the advantage over the Comte de Montesquiou 
in an agreeable absence of affectation which adds 
greatly to the reality of his picture. His gusto— 
his enormous enjoyment of his own memories— 
these are engaging and infectious, and they are a 
good omen.for the remaining volumes of what 
promises to be a large machine. People who have 
both feet firmly planted in the new world now 
in process of emerging from the European inferno 
of the past ten years, will have neither time nor 
sympathy for a book like this. Yet even they 
might pause before the thought that Left Hand, 
Right Hand will be among the last works of its 
kind to be written for several hundred years to 
come. I - “among,” since a few more such 
memoirs will no doubt appear in the course of 
the next decade or two. But then will come an 
end. It looks as if a new aristocracy were about 
to be born in Russia, in which case a recurrence 
of Aksakoff (with whom Sir Osbert Sitwell has a 
good deal in common) may perhaps be expected 
round about the year 2145—<certainly not before. 
The prospects where this country is concerned 
are anybody’s guess. LIONEL CRANFIELD 


NATIONALISM AND SELF- 
DETERMINATION 


National Self-Determination. By ALFRED 
CosBAN. Oxford Press and Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 15s 

Nationalism and After. By Epwarp HALLETT 
CARR. Macmillan. 33. 6d. 

If one reads these two books with a really 

“open mind ”—that is, if one attempts 


to examine 
the problems which the authors deal with and the 
solutions which they propose as one examines 


a problem of everyday life, e.g., 
should let one’s flat or field to Mr. X or wh 

an electric cooker is better than a gas cooker cr 
an Esse cooker better than both—sooner or later 


one has a strange and uncomfortable experience, 
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The authors are extremely intelligent persons; 
they are in the true sense experts in their subject, 
i.e., they know all that it is possible or necessary 
to know about what in a and international 
relations answers to and cooking; in poli- 
tics Professor Carr, at any rate, has not only pro- 
fessed the science, but.has practised and is 
practising the art of cooking; both combine: in- 
genuity of mind with honesty of intellectual pur- 
pose. Consequently, when one begins to read 
what they have to say about the problems of 
nationalism and nationality, one has an exhilarat- 
ing feeling of acquiring knowledge, of the resolu- 
tion of doubt and mystery, the approach of 
revelation and enlightenment. And then there 
seeps into one’s mind a feeling of uneasy bewilder- 
ment. . It is as though the authors had a large 
blind spot in the centre of their admirable brains, 
and this blind spot so distorts their mental vision 
that though most of what they say is true and 
intelligent, it is set in a framework of unreality 
and nonsense. 

Every age is afflicted with its own peculiar 
mental blind spot, it has a framework of illusion 
and nonsense which, when the period has passed, 
everyone recognises as such and sees to have 
been one of the disastrous causes of its problems 
and its miseries, social and individual. The 
serious politico-historian who attempts to explain 
contemporary events and find solutions for con- 
temporary problems must attempt to see them, 
to some extent, sub specie @eternitatis and so to 
escape the framework of illusion which his age 
has clamped upon his mind. Otherwise, he is 
only hallooing the Gadarene swine down the 
steep place to destruction. 

During the last 100 years Europeans—and to a 
less extent, perhaps, the inhabitants of other 
continents—have been hurling themselves down 
the precipice to the destruction in which we are 
now all involved, and the devil which has 
entered into us is largely the most devastating 
illusion which has ever afflicted the human race: 
a nonsensical illusion regarding power, and in 
particular national power. If the time should 
ever come when human beings‘once more recover 
a civilised equilibrium, our beliefs regarding 
nations, national power, and international rela- 
tions will appear incredible, for they will be seen 
by everyone to have been an insane framework 
of nonsensical illusion which turned the world 
into a shambles, just as we all to-day see, what 
Montaigne at the time saw, alone of his contem- 
poraries, that his world was being turned into a 
shambles by the same kind of savage and insane 
nonsense applied to religion. Our illusion is that 
there is some sanctity in states or national states 
which makes it a law of nature and of their nature 
that their relations should be determined by 
power, and that it is either treason or foolish 
“idealism” to think that law or morality can be 
made applicable to those relations and therefore 
to the major interests of Great Powers. Upon 
this fantastic belief we base the organisation and 
control of all the intricate relations between 
Europeans regimented in national communities; 
with this belief and the logic of insanity Hitler 
started on the attempt to make Germany all- 
powerful and to conquer the world; armed with 
this belief, Stalin, Churchill and Roosevelt are 
sending their delegates to San Francisco to build 
a “peace system” in which the anarchical use of 
its power by the “Great Power” is to be care- 
fully safeguarded and guaranteed; through the 
distorting spectacles of this belief Professor Carr 
and Dr. Cobban conscientiously analyse the inter- 
national history of the last hundred years and 
prove conclusively how necessary it is to remain 
insane in a world which by the laws of nature 
must be insane. 

But there is no law of nature that the world 
must be insane; there is no law of nature, as 
Professor Carr always and Dr. Cobban frequently 
assume, that the powerful state “inevitably” 
will and therefore must use its power to deter- 
mine its relations with weak states. It is no more 
a law of nature that this should be so than that 
the power of a powerful man (and not law or 


morality) must determine his relations with a 
small weak man or with a woman or a child. The 
relations of human beings organised in national 
communities have not been Tr fixed by God 
or nature; are determined and are determin- 
able by man himself, and will be sane or insane 
according to the sanity or insanity of his own 
beliefs. 

Professor Carr halloos us gallantly to destruc- 
tion. The power of the Great Power, inevitable 
and uncontrollable, has made the day of the small 
state and nationalism a thing of the past. We 
must look forward to an era in which the “ multi- 
national agglomerations of power” follow their 
anarchic orbits which God has prescribed for 
them, because the only real thing in the world of 
politics is power. A community of nations is an 
impossibility because power makes “ meaningless 
any conception of equality between members of 
the international community.” If that be the 
case, why does Professor Carr not believe that a 
community of individuals in a nation is an impos- 
sibility, because power makes meaningless any 
conception of equality between members of the 
national community? Or does he? 

Dr. Cobban’s book is far more analytic than 
Professor Carr’s, and it is a valuable examination 
of the history and philosophy of nationalism and 
the doctrine of self-determination. Where he is 
purely historical and analytical, the nationalistic 
illusion which is so overwhelming in Professor 
Carr does not affect his vision. But whenever 
he considers the problem of “power” in the 
relations between the Great Power and the small 
state, he falls a victim to it. There is in his book 
a tacit assumption that because the powerful state 


» is powerful it must inevitably use its power; that 


belief in the “rights” of small states is a “ pre- 
judice”; that Great Powers have the “ 1 wl to 
maintain their strategic interests and to safeguard 
their domestic security, whereas small states have 
no such “right.” These assumptions are the 
very tissue of our contemporary illusion. The 
rights of small states and Great Powers are, it 
must be repeated, not determined by God or 
nature, but by man, by the methods which he 
adopts (or which his national governments adopt) 
for regulating the relations between national or 
multi-national governments and communities. 
It is within our power to adopt the methods of 
law or the methods of the Gadarene swine, and 
the world’s future depends upon our choice. ° 
EONARD WOOLF 


ILLICIT THRILLS 


And Yet I Like America. By J. L. Hopson. 
Gollancz. ‘0s. 6d. 


World Still There. 
and Carter. 6s. 


Travel is the one rationed enjoyment that money 
can’t buy in wartime. No Soho shop-window 
offers us its pre-war itinerary at a price: £600, 
say, for a round trip to Tibet (recommended), 
£1,000 to anywhere in South America (including 
passport and hotel bookings), a mere £50 for a 
Paris or Dublin return which in the café across 
the way one could probably pick up for twenty- 
five. We make do with the pretence—not so 
difficult, perhaps—that Wales and Scotland are 
foreign countries, or dream wistfully of that 
Riviera (British type) where among the palm trees 
assembly rooms take the place of a casino. 

No, the racket, so far as there is one, consists 
in those who do travel legitimately, making the 
rest of us hop with envy. Men, usually, with 
missions, they explore where we can’t, among 
mountains and seas and steaks and stockings. 
They enjoy themselves: just bearable! They 
refine, they pick and choose, they would prefer 
(before a view, say, of the Mediterranean) to be 
at home. For the reader at home, that is hard 
to swallow. One goes on reading, though, like 
a schoolboy with a copy of Fanny Hill, affecting 
to be detached, to approve of this and rebut that, 
as if the whoie thing were other than monstrously 
appealing. I Like America would have been the 


By JoHN PuDNEY. Allis 


The New Statesman and Nation, April 14, 1945 


decent title for Mr. J. L. Hodson’s travel-diary 
of five months spent beyond the Atlantic. 

And yet I got a thrill out of Mr. Hodson’s 
journeyings and . He wasn’t, after all, 
on every page complaining of the mileage, fashed 
with hospitality; he went to help on national 
relations ; he wished to understand and be under- 
stood ; he had the old journalist’s knack of inter- 
viewing everyone he met from the taximan to the 
President. His reporting is varied and honest, 
rather than exciting. He notices the small things 
that make one’s tracks. through foreign cities 
enchanted: the weather, prices“in the shops, 
clothes, clichés, a novel routine. “On frosty 
days,” he remarks in New York, “‘ there’s elec- 
tricity in the air so that if you touch a brass knob 
a spark may fly or a mild shock be given you. One 
hears it said that a spark may flash up when two 
friends shake hands.” Here are more casual 
items jotted down at the end of days when he has 
been arguing the Negro question, Anglophobia 
and other topics that need regularly airing : 

The New York Times on Boxing Day had 118 

. Madness. 

(In Baltimore.) The Stars and Stripes are much 
flown—more than we fly the Union Jack. 

Taximan the White House : * Wish we 
had Churchill in there ’stead 0’ that ole bastard.” 

(Treatment of returned International Brigade 
men.) He asked: “ Were they discriminated 
against by the Government?” I said I thought 
not—that a friend of mine who fought in Spain is 
now a Flight-Lieutenant in the R.A.F. The pro- 
fessor questioning me said: “ Gosh, ‘that’s fine. 
Here that would never happen. The FE. B.I. would 
see that they were put into work gangs—and not 
allowed in the armed forces overseas. The State 
Department calls such men ‘Premature anti- 
Fascists.’ ”’ 

(Aimée MacPherson.) ‘She told us that she was 
seventeen and a half before she found God. “I 
didn’t go to Him till I knew He loved me ”’—and 
she drew for us a picture of Christ looking for her 
down a Canadian road and crying: “ Aimée! Where 
are you, Aimée? Oh, there you are!” 

Mr. Hodson travelled widely, saw everything 
from a Roosevelt press conference to a Texas 
meat-packing plant where a slaughterer kills 
300 to 400 hogs an hour. The sheets of his bed 
were changed every day in New Orleans; he 
encountered Fascism in Detroit, “‘ the cruellest 
city in the world.” His recurring complaint 
about America is that, like Whitman, it embraces 
everything—including barbarism. At the same 
time Americans are the most neighbourly people 
in the world, tirelessly strident and young. The 
Blimpish view of England—that we are a race of 
cunning diplomats, that we pass our wars on to 
others, that we are going Red—seems, according 
to Mr. Hodson, fairly widespread. His book is 
lively, interested, repetitive, and more valuable, 
I think, for its choses vues than for its one-man 
Gallup poll of public opinion. We can skip an 
argument feeling pretty sure that it will reappear 
on a later page. 

They do everything to excess, is the burden of 
Mr. Hodson’s And Yet. The glimpses of the 
New World in World Still There include a lift- 
strike in New York (accepted as an act of God) 
and the now deserted palace of the Dionne Quins, 
with its car park that held five thousand. 
Squadron-Leader Pudney also has a charming 
account of a visit to a “ clip-joint’’: enjoy it if 
you don’t, as I didn’t, know what a clip-joint is. 
He is appreciative as well as ironical, and I don’t 
think American readers would complain of his 
being traditionally snooty. His R.A.F. duties 
have carried him to many places: Iceland (where 
a dance partner talked about the poetry of 
Hopkins), Brazil, the Bahamas, Labrador, West 
Africa, Naples, Normandy and Paris. It is in 
the pictures of France and French people that 
these polished impressions touch rather more 
deeply. ‘‘ London to Paris Log’”’ reflects, in 
glancing paragraphs, as the author moves from 
a tent in Normandy to Paris streets and restaurants, 
the suppressed affection of years. Handshakes 
and smiles, a farmhouse omelette, the ignominious 
haircut of a traitor echo the stresses of resistance. 
In Paris he drives with Picasso in a jeep : which of 
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still there.”” This 
author, luckier than most, has harvested an 
enviable crop of memories during the war. He 
believes in youth, action, the future. One or two 
passages suggest an almost Wellsian faith in ‘‘ the 
engineers.”” ‘‘ Leave it to the engineers,”’ says a 
friend simply what, 2? Every- 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES 
Interim. By R. C. HUTCHINSON. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
A Bell 7 deowwgges By JouHN Hersey. Gollancz. 

8s, . 
lam Lazarus. By ANNA KAvAN. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

and Other Stories. By James HANLEY. 

icholson and Watson. 7s. 6d. 

There is one happy if disreputable moment for 
that a 
im) but so 
bad that his moral indignation (source of so much 
fertility) begins to*stir. Mr. Hutchinson has 
hung for years in the position of Mohammed’s 
coffin, suspended between heaven and earth. 
In Testament there was much to arouse icion, 
put the ambition was laudably high and os om 
self-confidence was intoxicating. I am told 
that his other novels left him in much the same 
dizzy state of suspension. Least enigmatic of 
writers he, nevertheless, created an involuntary 
critical enigma. It would be harsh and foolish 


to suggest that Interim, a very bad book indeed, - 


throws a clear retrospective light on its monu- 
mentzl predecessors. It is almost part of the 
definition of a great writer that he has sometimes 
failed. And yet the nature of this failure is 
disquieting. It is not simply a temporary lapse of 
powers ; still less a bold unsuccessful experiment. 
The book is positively and virulently vulgar ; also, 
and this is the excuse for preoccupation with it, 
Interim is dreadfully representative. 

Modern man is in search of a soul, and the 
demand, like any other, creates a corresponding 
supply. Since modern man is lazy and gullible 
(though little different in this from any other 
man), the suppliers tend to provide cheap, ready- 
made articles which can be easily assimilated. 
It is anything but a harmless traffic, since the false 
substitute is the most formidable of all obstacles 


to further search. In all this, Buchman seems to 
be a less complete archetype than a more remote 
war Radio Luxemburg’s Happy 
Philosopher. He was, if you remember, the 
seg of the pipe-and-slippers man, with crusted 
jar and doggy dog. His message? ‘ Well, 
folk, as I was walking over the hills the other day, 
a little thought came to me which I want to pass 
on to all of you. It’s that every cloud, no matter 
how dark, has got a silver lining.’’ I believe he 
spoke in the interests of a laxative for dogs. Ona 
more modest level the tradition is carried on by a 
well-known member of the Brains Trust, but 
the novel has proved the most popular channel of 
purveyance. On a high and honourable level 
messages have been expounded through Mr. 
Graham Greene’s Mexican priest and through 
Mr. Huxley’s mystics. But we have also had 
’s Henry Fonda saint, Cronin’s Father 
Chisholm, Gerald Kerch’s Guards sergeants, and 
even Olaf Stapledon’s human dog. There are 
many more. The nature of these saints and 
messiahs (though in this Mr. Kerch’s are an 
exception) is that they are all in superficial opposi- 
tion to the most superficial aspects of modern 
life. Thus Mr. Hutchinson’s Bernard Quindle : 
“I disadmire (sic!) all coloured vocalists and 
chromium bars, I dislike women preachers and 
the whole of Bognor Regis. I do not believe that 
either Saklatvala or the psychiatrists have put 
St. Paul and Plato in the shade.”” And at the 
passionate height of his verbosity: ‘‘ It seems to 
me that love in its essence is positive, it implies 
a singleness of mind, its strength is something 
near to violence.’’ Any tipsy commercial traveller 
in a “‘ good’’ mood would subscribe to all this. 
It is simply the official opposition, quite as neces- 
sary to modern man as his affection for Bognor 
Regis and chromium bars. 

As for coloured vocalists and psychiatrists (by 
which I take it psychologists are meant), I doubt 
whether Mr. Hutchinson or his Quindle have ever 
listened to the modern folk-songs of New Orleans 
or understood a word of Freud. It is a typical 
enough mélange of platitude and philistinism. 
Quindle, need it be added, is a funny little 
untidy man with six dogs (strange how the canine 
motive recurs—something archetypal here ?) 

It is hardly surprising that, with so shallow and 
fundamentally untruthful a message, the other 
aspects of the book are in keeping. Here is the 
heroine :— 

The aged jodhpurs she wore were more than a 
careful job, the hip-length overall, dirty and frayed 
at the cuffs, was never a trophy of the January sales. 
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Even her thick brown hair, grossly untidy, showed 
that no fool had cut it... 

A bride for the Man in Ratcatcher. 

pseudo-military phrases as ‘‘ the whole demonic 


Such 


issue’ are deliberately contrasted with fine 
writing :-— 

We looked, as if her eyes and mine were yoked, 
between the half- -plumed beeches and over brilliant 
pasture to the tenor grey of the farthest hills, sawn 
out to fit the answering depth of sun-shot sky ; 
and at each other, understanding. 

Words such as “‘ habitude,”’ “‘ griseous’”’ and 
“frondose’’ abound. Familiar trick of the 
inadequate writer is this refusal of a fence :— 

When he came down his face made me think of 
all the clichés—“ haggard,” “a man completely 
chariged,” “ seemed to grow old in one night .. . 
The story, it may as Well be said, is of a saintly 

doctor (‘I find it almost intolerable,’’ he said, 
gathering in his eyes the tarns and the Clucker 
hills with the clouds’ grace and opalescence, 
“to have all this when men are being burnt and 
torn to bits ’’), with a difficult daughter, an aristo- 
cratic wife, an Air Force son and the dogs. All die 
except the daughter, and all come round at the 
end to the father’s disadmirations (the dogs, I 
think, shared them from the litter). 

Fortunately the other three writers under 
review are a fine contrast to all this kitsch. It is 
Mr. Hersey’s unpretentiousness which makes his 
book so reputable an achievement. There is no 
attempt here to propound a world philosophy, 
and there is no pretension to the creation of a 
major work of art. The book tells the story of a 
decent and humane American Amgot official in 
a small Italian town. It is intended, explicitly 
and unabashedly, to pose a contemporary problem 
and to point a moral. The use of the novel form 
for such extraneous purposes has been often, 
and often justly, resented—yet I cannot see that 
Mr. Hersey could have used it more discreetly 
or with better justification. Judged only as a 
novel it is well above the sad average. Read, for 
example the tragic little anthropological passage 
describing the prisoners’ return to Adano and 
the greeting they receive from their women. 
“Some of the women with dead husbands 
embraced the first men they reached, just to 
taste a little of this sensation that they had wanted 
so much. But the men rejected them and went 
looking for their own.’’ Victor Joppolo is broken 
by the savage conceit of a divisional commander, 
yet the book is not pessimistic. There is no 
attempt to whitewash the American Army, but 
the general picture is not unnaturally and, from 
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| WILL BE GOOD 


HESTER W. CHAPMAN 
384 pp. 


A romantic novel of the 1860’s, 
set for the most part in 
Normandy, but with many 
glimpses of literary London and 
a plot which reviewers are 
requested not to disclose. 


Recommended by the Book Society. 


NOTE-BOOKS OF 
NIGHT 
EDMUND WILSON 
7s. 6d. net 


Personalia and parodies of the 
eminent American critic. 


SECKER & WARBURG 





10s. 6d. net 
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MAGIC AND 
RELIGION 


by SIR JAMES FRAZER 


The first seven chapters of the celebrated 

‘Golden ” tracing the history of 
magic rites, primitive religion, and the Greco- 
Roman legends of Artemis _ yas. 


MEN OF 
THE DAWN 


by DOROTHY DAVISON 


An illuminating history of the evolution of 
prehistoric man; his customs, morals, art, 
culture, and the development of his 
physique. Well illustrated. 2s. 6d. net 


RIGHTS OF 
MAN 


by THOMAS PAINE 


This is a book which made history. Written 
over one hundred and fifty yearsfago, it sets 
forth the basic principles of democratic 


freedom. 2s. 6d. net 


C.A.WATTS &CO. Ltd. 


5 & 6 Johnson's Ct., Fleet St. E.C. 4 











A TIME IS BORN 
BY GARET GARETT bi 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
With an Introduction by 
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We were there 
fo Escape 
GEORGE MIKES 


r e “It was in 1926 that I first read 
True story of Jugo-Slav officer's Ouroboros : or the Mechanical Extension 
escape from a German prison-camp. of Mankind. . . 


8/6 net “TI remembered Ourcoboros, since 


what it had prophesied in 1926 was 
being fulfilled before my eyes in 1944. 


Cliffs of Fall 


A Time is Born contains all the sub- 

7T) stance of Ouwroboros together with a 

DAN DAV IN ood deal more. It is not, I think, a 

An unusual and powerful first ook that the industrialist and the 
novel, set in New Zealand. 8/6 net orthodox economist will approve.”— 


From the Introduction, 


ALFRED WILLIAMS 
BY LEONARD CLARK 





Poetry 


Londor Ter Demy 8ve. 17s, 6d. nei } 
“Tt is an entrancing and exciting book 
edited by TAMBIMUTTU —a revelation of triumphal achieve- 
y ment, crowned by self-sacrifice in the 





face of tremendous obstacles.’’>— 1 
Dr. Albert Mansbridge. 


EVOLUTION OF 
MODERN ITALY 


BY A. J. WHYTE, 
Second Edition 


D. L . o 
“Eminently succes _ To ompres 
within a little over 250 tl e salient 77 


With drawings by Mervyn Peake 
and a_ coloured lithograph by 
Gerald Wilde. 15/- net 


The Glass 
Tower 


NICHOLAS MOORE 


4 
With drawings by Lucian Freud. 
8/6 


net » features of two convuries of Italian 


history is only Poss ible 
possessed of gre learning nd gifted 
with the faculty of lucid ou 1s — 
The Times Literary Supplem 
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my own experience, not undeservedly sympa- 
thetic. 

In Anna Kavan and James Hanley both the 
intention and the achievement are a great deal 
higher. Quite unlike Mr. Hutchinson, they 
represent the true opposition, the eternal opposi- 
tion of honest creative art. 

Miss Kavan is more conscious of her 
enemy, and her weakness is to simplify by 
solidifying a force which is formidable, mony 
because it is amorphous. She is a very good and 
sensitive writer. All her stories deal with different 
forms of neurosis and psychosis, either sympathet- 
ically from the outside or most painfully from the 
inside. I find that in her more kafkaesque mood 
the bureaucratic enemy is too simple a representa- 
tive of forces which are infinitely subtle and 
heterogeneous. But her hatred is noble and well- 
directed, even if her pity is a more moving emotion. 
This is not a case book, but a true and terrible 
picture of an aspect of every life. The story called 
A Picture is a beautiful example of her power, a 
nightmare experience—subjective ? objective ?— 
the two merge here into a mystery which needs 
no more than sensibility to feel. Mr. Agate’s 
remedy for these victims of shellshock or psychotic 
trauma is—less whisky, more golf and a slap on 
the behind. How amiably reliable is this inveter- 
ate mouthpiece of roadhouse opinion. 

Mr. Hanley, always an honest and thoughtful 
writer, seems to me to have made a sensational 
advance in his latest book. -To his unusual talent 
for narrative and description he has added an 
ironic insight which is reminiscent of Julia 
Strachey. His sailors are as much in opposition 
as Miss Kavan’s neurotics, but it is the robust 
and impudent opposition of a strange element. 
They are not hearty (and it is a triumph that they 
are not) but poetic, self-sufficient wanderers. 
There is the drunken sailor lying in the lounge 
of a seaside hotel, surrounded by the dank and 
faded guests. There is the hard-drinking, court- 
ing sailor, splendidly taking or leaving the girls. 
There is Crilley, the butler, more subtly anar- 
chical than any of the sailors, withholding his 
power to overthrow the fixed hierarchy of his 
house, and thereby overthrowing it all the more 
ruinously. Finally, it should be said that 
Mr. Hanley is as good as anyone at old women. 
I take him to be one of the best story-writers in 
this country. PHILIP TOYNBEE 
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{IN MILTON’S DAY 


A Seventeenth-Century Country 
By E. A. B. BARNARD. Heffer. * tos. 6d. 

I suppose some might call Sir Francis Throck- 
morton a drone, one of the idle rich, a member of 
the seventeenth-century landed » of no 
consequence to his time or posterity. were 
momentous years in English history: the 
decapitation of the first Charles, Cromwell, 
Roundheads and Cavaliers, Milton and Paradise 
Lost, the x bagene pe return of the second Charles 
—and the subject of Mr. Barnard’s study seems 
to be little concerned in any of these. His father. 
at least, had been knighted by Charles I for his 
active service in the cause. All that Sir 
Francis has to show for his connection with public 
page is Ponds a tment in 1673 of Cupbearer 

Bey, i Catherine of Braganza, the 
mp of f Charles II. For the rest, throughout the 
turbulent years between 1640 and 1680 which his 
life spanned, he did little more than spend some 
time at Cambridge, marry somewhat unfortu- 
nately, dance, visit around the country, play at 
tennis and cards, beget four children and, dying 
at the early age of thirty-nine, leave a will which 
was contested in a court of law. Presumably no 
more would have been heard of him, had it not 
been for his steward, the admirable James Smyth, 
who from 1653 to 1659 kept a detailed account of 
his master’s expenditure which has been preserved. 

Now Mr. Barnard has reconstructed this minor 
nobleman’s life from these accounts and a certain 
amount of subsequent research, and produced a 
document of some importance just because his 
subject is more or less a nonentity. We can never 
altogether trust the lives of the great to give us a 
clear picture of their time; because they are 
the exception they can never be truly representa- 
tive. On the other hand, what is called atmosphere 
in historical films or novels is necessary to our 
understanding of any period. It is the little, 
trivial details of life that make it real to us. We 
remember King Alfred best because he burnt the 
cakes, and Drake because he played bowls when 
the Armada was sighted. We want to know what 
clothes people wore, their habits and customs, 
what they ate for breakfast, how they spent their 
leisure. Without these, the og events, dates, 
place names, personalities tend to become, for the 
general reader, so much dead ew in history 
books. But it gives us a thrill to read for example 
that in 1654 Sir Francis Throckmorton paid three 
shillings for a pair of shoes and eight shillings 
for a pair of gloves, or that a coachman’s lodgings 
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in an Oxford inn came to three shillings a night, 
while the stable and fodder for his horse was more 
than twice as expensive: item, 6s. 8d. This, to 
modern minds, odd scale of values creates the 
pattern in which the great events, Cromwell and 
his Roundheads, Milton and his Paradise Lost, 
come to life. 

Sir Francis Throckmorton’s short and un- 
eventful life was typical of the established feudal 
social order, against which the 1640 rebellion 
struck the first blow. Too early, for, as Sir 
Francis’s life shows, it went on even under the 
Protectorate, and came back in grand style with 
the Restoration. The country gentleman dined 
and wined, read a little, resided at one of his 
several estates, spent a great deal of his time in 
visiting and gambling. He went to a university 
at an early age, usually about fourteen, where, 
according to modern conceptions, his life was a 
strange mixture of the schoolboy’s and the under- 
graduate’s. (Sir Francis at Cambridge was given 
an allowance for gambling debts, but seems to 
have applied sack and ale mainly externally, to 
wash his eyes.) He spent a great deal of money 
in tipping and giving presents to the poor, and 
the church bells were rung to mark his progress 
when he was travelling, and in particular his 
arrival at or departure from his estate. 

The picture painted by Mr. Barnard’s account 
is extremely clear. .He has confined himself 
rigidly to the facts discovered by his researches; 
but at the same time he has invested them with 
the sympathetic imaginative quality of his mind 
so that his story is kept continually vivid and 
interesting. Here is a sample of the method he 
uses in transcribing Smyth’S accounts—this on 
Sir Francis’ wedding day : 

There were also more great flourishes of trumpets 

for these joyous visitors, Francis giving 10s. to a 

set of trumpets, and {1 10s. to several companies 

of trumpets and music. Altogether it must have 
been somewhat of a wedding pandemonium, to 
which was added the pleading of the poor, who got 
4s. amongst them . Two days later Francis went 
back to his chambers somewhere near the Old 

Bailey, where he drank ale and packed his trunks, 

this time keeping the coachman waiting for four hours. 

This is a book to read and keep; an evident 
icheud of love on the author’s part which is repaid 
by the enjoyment and instruction which the 
reader will get out of it. W. P. Ria 
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SERVING OUR 
VICTORIOUS 
ARMIES! 


* 

Over the Rhine, up with the advanced 
columns go Church Army Mobile 
Canteens. Never was a cup of tea and 
a word of cheer so much appreciated. 
On the fighting fronts, Church Army 
Mobile Canteens, Static Canteens, 
Recreation Centres and Hostels bring 
home comforts to the men and women 
of the Forces, This work must be 
maintained and expanded, and we ask 
for your gifts—will you please help? 


Cheques, etc., should be made pay- 
able to the Church Army, crossed 
‘ Barclays, a/c Church Army,” and 
sent to the Rev. H. H. TREACHER, 
General Secretary and Head, 


cao ARMY 


Headquarters : 


55, _ Bryanston Street, London, W.1 
istered under War Charities Act, 1940). 


* Three Church Army Mobile Canteens 
are so far over the Rhine with our 
armies that their exact locations are 
not Rnown. Three more are following 
shortly. 














A reversionary bonus of Iés, 











THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


Points from the speech of the Chairman, Sir George Lewis Barstow, K.C.B., 





and from the 96th Directors’ Report. 





ORDINARY BRANCH Claims paid during 1944 exceeded £12,000,000. 
A reversionary bonus of £1 per cent. has been added to participating’ "policies which 
were in force on 3ist December, 1940, and were also in force on Ist March, 1945. 
In addition a bonus of £1 per cent. will be paid on those articipating policies 
which become claims by death or maturity 
31st December on which the policy was in force subsequent to 31st December, 1940. 
INDUSTRIAL BRANCH Claims paid during 1944 exceeded £18,000,000. 
per cent. has been added to Prudential partici- 
pating policies issued before Ist January, 1941, which are premium paying policies 
on Ist March, 1945. 
In addition a bonus of Iés. per cent. will be paid on Prudential participating 
policies which become claims by death or maturity of endowment during 1945 for 
each 31st December on which the policy was in force subsequent to 3ist December, 
1940, provided one year’s premiums have been paid. 
GENERAL BRANCH Claims paid during 1944 in respect of Fire, Sickness and 
Accident, Employers’ Liability, Marine, Motor Insurance, Sinking Fund, etc., 
exceeded £2,000,000. 


HOME SERVICE & SECURITY 


endowment during 





10,154 


1945 for each 


30/- 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND has declared, for the 
5 years, 1939-43, a rever- 
sionary bonus of 30/- per 
cent. per annum compound. 

Add distinction to your 
bundle of life policies by 
including at least one 
bearing “the hall mark of 
sterling quality in mutual 
life assurance.’ 





Write to the Secretary 


Head Office: 
9, St. Andrew Square 
Edinburgh, 2 
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~_ The Civil Service: Its Problems and Future. RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 791 Prero pt Costmo’s DEATH OF Procris 
This, to By E. $3 GLADDEN. Staples. 10s. 6d. Set by Procris, whom Cephalus loved, lies low. 
ites the Dr. Gladden’s study is most timely. With the end Saint-Loup Wounded to death, yet not to die. 
yell and fg of World War II in sight, our social conscience turns Every month one picture from the National § For Piero’s magic could bestow 
se Lost to the immense questions of reconstruction. It will Gallery is brought to be exhibited in London. Com- A Pagan immortality. 
"BM be the task of the Civil Service to administer our petitors are invited to write eight lines on the par- Gay flowering mead, blue hills beyond 
nd un. lives from the cradle to the grave. Dr. Gladden was ticular picture they would like to see thus dis- es Geheneenek Gime the enth-boued truee~< 
1 feudal fm wise to concentrate on the pre-war structure of the played. A shaggy faun, a faithful hound 
ebellion fm Civil Service, though the new social services will Keep watch ‘beside her solemn mute 
as Sir fg vasdy enlarge its numbers, not to mention the new Report by Saint-Loup SIR ROBERT Wirt 
der the problems arisifig from the civil administration of | Among the pictures preferred are The Wilton 
le with Mj defeated Germany. =. Diptych, Philip IV, the Piero Nativity, Leonardo’s Vatazquez's VENUS AND CUPID 
1 dined The author writes . Hegivesasketchof Virgin of the Rocks, Bellini’s Doge, Sassetta’s St. Here on a couch Velazquez Venus lies, 
. of his the slow historical evolution of British administration, Francis, a Sassoferrato Madonna, Hogarth’s Shrimp Contented languor in her mirrored eyes : 
time in fy he discusses i control, staff Girl, a Chardin Still Life, Reynolds’s Age of Innocence Pure ivory flesh, touched up with warmer tints, 
tiversity co-operation (to which he has already devoted a larger and Cherub Heads, a Corot and Derby Day. Two com- In swelling curves her wanton beauty hints: 
where, book), and he suggests also a scheme of “reform.” petitors chose the Primavera, which belongs to the Plump pandar Cupid, with lascivious gaze, 
© was afm Needless to say that, considering the vastness of the Uffizi. i ing with particular regret two entries Her secret charms, from others hid, surveys, 
under. fH subject, ome cannot agree with all the solutions that in French by E. F. C. and W. J. Strachan, I recom- Holding the mirror in a hand-discreet, 
as given jm Dr. Gladden proposes, e.g., he seems inclined to take mend that the prizes be divided between the authors To whet, not satisfy, man’s amorous heat. 
‘ems to a Og famous challenge to the Civil Service of the verses printed below. ALLAN M. LaING 
ally, to Mm to y. Parliamentary control of the Civil 4 5 Mapo 
Ae Service is a crucial test of the survival of democracy. Seeming mistrustful of her solemn groom, pg — =. a a 
or, and {mm Nor does the author do full justice to the human aspect A fish-like burgher, stands a timid bride; a a toe! ig 8 — 
srogress fm of the bureaucratic danger. Here we still have a lot © A magic mirror, sparkling in the gloom, My soul with longing, I must own, 
slar his to learn from De Tocqueville and Max Weber. All Reflects the glimmer of a world outside. But yust to slip behind your throne 
the same, the book is an invaluable outline of the | A tranquil picture of a little room, And walk among those tumbled hills 
account whole complex of questions connected with the Civil Signed with the flourish of a conscious pride. And slender trees, erect, austere, 
arches ;™ support Dr. Gladden’s argument. Of Arnolfini, limned by John van Eyck. I mean no disrespect to you, 
ion with : LESLIE JOHNSON But simply want to pic-nic there. LR 
is mind as re 
vid and Week-end Competition St. JOHN ON THE ISLAND OF PATMOS Botticelli’s Mars and Venus, 
thod he Impressed, so strong his vision, on the air, How long is it since they’ve seen us? 
‘this on No. 794 Imaginary monsters leave the lair Come again, yn yares goddess, 
¢ prophet keeps for them ; how stran Clad in white and golden bodice— 
trumpets aot by 4a greg Mortimer Panes aan p+ aie his private world! —— Here’s the masterpiece that mtters, 
Prizes ur guineas are offered for the bes: F : , : 
10s, to a English versions of the following poem. Entries b Behind him and about, in lovely forms Mars asleep, while playful satyrs 
wy ne April 24th. : ’ Eternally remote from prophet’s storms, (One by blowing = hore 
1 RENOUVEAU And cool and sharp-defined its atmosphere, Remmngpt to seuss the Iaidel— 
© : . : The private world of Master Patinir. Others may have other stars, 
who got] Le printemps maladif a chass¢ tristement ¥ : Bring back Venus, bring back Mars! 
St Ceara, RS ee Ge Soma 
& _— L’impuissance ilies én tation baillement. THE MARTYRDOM OF SAINT SEBASTIAN CRIVELLI’S ANNUNCIATION 
) . 











By ANTONIO. POLLAIVOLO 


Des crépuscules blancs tiédissent sous mon crane Gabriel brings down the Word that Mary dowers 


omer Qu’un cercle de fer serre ainsi qu’un vieux tombeau Aloof upon his rood the saint And folds his wings before the wondering maid, 
ich vt Et, triste, j'erre aprés un réve vague et beau, Wounded to death without complaint ; Gentle-eyed, delicate-fingered, half-afraid— 


Professional, aloof, below 
The archers bending back or bow ; 
His white, theirs brown, the bodies strain, 
Theirs rapt with action, his with pain ; 
He looks on heaven: behind him dream, 
Domestic, poplar, hill and stream. 

R. J. P. HEewison 


Par les champs ov la séve immense se pavane 
Puis je tombe énervé de parfums d’arbres, las, 

Et creusant de ma face une fosse 4 mon réve, 
Mordant la terre chaude ow poussent les lilas, 
J'attends, en m’abimant que mon ennui s’éléve . . . 
—Cependant l’Azur rit sur la haie et l’éveil 

De tant d’oiseaux en fleur gazouillant au soleil. 


As in an illuminated Book of Hours ; 
A mannered picture, azure all and gold. . . 
The world was young when Mary God conceived, 
And men’s hearts © were young—and men 
believed ; 
Now, the ‘ight lessens and the world grows old. 
WILLIAM BLIss 
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Accommodation Vacant and Wanted 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 
& ELECTRIC 


AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT 

fue twenty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of the Automatic Telephone and Electric 
Co., Limited, will be held at Liverpool on 
April 19, 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Sir Alexander Roger, 
K.C.1.E., circulated with the report: 

The profit on trading is £279,206, compared 
with £255,487, and net profit is £226,678, 
compared with £212,312, The directors 
fecommend a final dividend of 7 per cent. 
the ordinary stock, making 10 per cent. 
for the year, plus a cash bonus of 2} per 
cent., and a dividend of 10 per cent, on the 
deferred stock and shares plus a bonus of 
4 per cent., all subject to tax, ~ 

You will have noticéd during Febriary 
the release of details regarding the Distant 
Reading Compass which, by combining the 
advantages of the gyroscope with those of 
the magnetic compass needle, has provided 
a degree of reliability and adaptability 
uider operational conditions which has 
proved a tremendous factor in the success 
of bombing. This amazing aid to air navi- 
gation was designed for mass production by 
your company. Among other items are the 
Automatic Pilot known affectionately as 
“George,” aircraft radio, Piezo Crystals, 
aircraft wiring and many other forms of 
electrical equipment. 

Due to E.P.T. the sum available for divi- 
dends and reserves has not increased to any 
treat extent. This is symptomatic of Brit- 
ish industry and illustrates the heavy finan- 
tial burdens which have to be carried. I, 
with chairmen of other companies, have 
been expressing the urgency of a re-examin- 
ation of our taxation structure if British in- 
dustry is not to find itself at a financial 
disalvantage vis-a-vis its overseas com- 
petitors, 











Company Meeting 
VICKERS LIMITED 


‘THe annual general meeting of Vickers 
Limited was held on April 4th in London, 
Mr. A. A. Jamieson (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s speech: 

The issue of the White Paper on statistics 
relating to the war effort enables me to give 
further information than I have heretofore 
been permitted to do. I think I ean say 
that ours is a good record of a_ great 
British institution, and I underline “ British 
institution " because the stock of your com. 
pany is held by no less than 55,000 individual 
members of the public. 

At the outbreak of war our group em- 
ployed just over 95,000 persons. During the 
war we reached a peak of 170,000 in 1943, 
and at the end of last year the number was 


Nearly 20,000 of our former employees 
have joined His Majesty's Forces. Our salary 
and wages bill for the period 1939-1944 was in 
excess of £214,000,000. 

In our shipyards we have built 188 ships, 
including the ——-. King George V and 
the aircraft-carriers Illustrious, Victorious 
and Indomitable. Our contribution to the 
aircraft industry, both before and during the 
war, is well known. Our “ Wellington” 
bomber, and our “ Spitfire” of immortal 
fame, need no words of praise from me, 
but f am proud to tell you to-day that we 
have constructed over 28,000 new aircraft and 

aired over 9,000 in addition. 

e have had the satisfaction of seeing the 
development work we put into our “ Valen- 
tine” tank before the war fit it to play an 
important part in some of the war’s most criti- 
cal days. e have manufactured over 6,200 
tanks and many other vehicles. We are also 
proud of*the part we played in the design 
and production of those great 12,000Ib. 
bombs which have penetrated the U-boat 


ms and sank the Tirpitz, and of their 

ig brethren, the 22,000-pounders; and also 
of our part in the destruction of the Mohne 
and Eder dams. 

We have produced over 14,000 guns of 
various types for the Navy and over 150,000 
oe for the other Services, and our ammuni 
ion production has been on a great scale. 
We have supplied the primary armament 
for the battleships and cruisers completed 
for the British Navy during the war, and 
have manufactured and erected on site the 
heavy coast defence artillery guarding the 
Straits of Dover. 

But the fact in which we all of us may 
Teel legitimate pride is that, so far as lay 
In our power, we were at our action stations 
on September 8rd, 1939, ready and prepared, 
and have been there ever since. During that 
time it has been our unceasing effort to 
“ Give them the tools,” and nobly have the 
Services used those tools. 

Stockholders realise that two most im 
portant and urgent matters demand the 
attention of the managements of your com 

anies as soon as possible after the war 

hese are, first, the-rehabilitation and repair 
of buildings and plant and, secondly, the re 
organisation of lay-outs to make them suit- 
able and efficient for post-war manufacture. 
During the war period every effort has been 
made to maintain buildings and plant in 
as satisfactory a condition as labour and 
available materials have permitted, but 
much in the way of deferred repairs remains 
to be done before we will be satisfied that 
our pre-war standard of maintenance has 
been achieved. As to the reorganisation of 
works and plant, this is a subject which is 
engaging the careful attention of your board 
and managements, and authorisation has 
already been given for expenditure in certain 
directions. 

The report was adopted and a final divi- 
dend of 6 per cent. (less tax), making 10 
per cent. for the year, was declared on the 
Ordinary stock. 





OLIDAY Cottage, sleep 3. Mod. convs. 
Dorset Hills. Box 8204. 
Y a Dartmoor Stream. Furnished cottage, 
} rooms, divan beds, electric light, gas 
bath, swimming pool. Also Studio bed-sitting- 
room. Fishing and Shooting. Barker Shipley 
Bridge, South Brent. 
\ ANTED by professional woman, quiet bed- 
sitting room, easy reach of W.1 district 
no attendance. Box 8162. 
F. officer, wife and baby need flat, easy 
reach Whitehall Most careful tenants 
Box 8175. 
ANTED s.-contd. fiat, 3 rms., kit., bathrm 
Any outer London dist. Box 8174. 
JTNFURNISHED bungalow/flat/cottage ur 
gently reqd., ncar mod. progressive school. 
Coastal area pref. Mother and son. Long lease. 
Bascett, c/o 14 Guildhall Sq., Carmarthen 
OTTAGE, house, country around Glasgow 
urgently wanted by soldier’ family 
gir, 2}. baby). Box 8194. 
‘*F dist. Prof. couple offer high 
~ rent for unfurnished accom. Box 8203. 


Schools and Educationa! 
EVERLEY School, Wolfelee, nr. Hawick 
Children 3-14 years. Happy envi 
out-of-door activities, sound musical trainin 
exc. diet. "Phone: Bonchester Bridge 2 
+ORTIS Green School reopening Fortis 
Green, London, N.2, April. 1945. Chlidn. 
2-11 (2-8 summer term only). For partics 
apply Principal. Fortis Green School 





} REEDOM and = self-governmer Kil- 
quhanity House, Castle Douglas, Scotland 
has the full approval of A. S. Neill Apply 
ohn M. Aikenhead, Headmaster 
< ENNINGTON Hall, via Lancaster. Grow- 
ing School community, boys arid girls 
based prog. educational, social principles, Junr 
and Secondary. Exp. graduate Quiet area, 
excellent cooking. Kenneth C. Barnes, B.Sc. 
W YcHWwooD Girls’ School, Oxford 10 to 
University age mal lass xCep- 
tional cultural and musical opportunities e}f- 


governing community 


Apply Miss Lee M.A 


